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QD. of the words which early acquaint the visitor to Mexico with the strange fact that, 
occasionally, the letter “x” is pronounced as though it were “s,” is Taxco. It is the name of an 
unbelievably picturesque little city, dating from Spanish colonia! days. Taxco basks in the sun- 
light high in the mountains southwest of Mexico's cap:tal, which next June will be host to the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of Rotary International. This sketch of a Taxco street was made 


expressly for readers of Tur Rotarian by Bolatios Cacho, one of the foremos: artists of Mexico. 
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dy Rotary Dividends 


By Fred L. Haas 


Member, Rotary Club of Omaha, Nebraska 


J HAVE been reading about corporations passing 
the paying of dividends to protect their working 
capital. The thought comes, as I glance at Tur Ro- 
TARIAN on the table beside me, that Rotary has never 
missed paying me a very liberal dividend. | begin 
to analyze my investment in Rotary .. . 

First, the dues. Well, of course, that was only a 
matter of mailing a check in order to be considered 
a member in good standing. 


Second, my attendance. Not as good as it might 
have been. But I promise myself that I shall do 
better hereafter. 

Then, third, what have I given to Rotary—not 
only the past year but the past ten years? In my easy 
chair, totalling up the balance sheet, I discover that 
surely here is one investment that has paid me big 
dividends. 

I close my eyes and vision the dividend parade 
going past . . 

A little Ford coupe plowing down 
street. "Tis a cold and dreary day with a raw wind 
blowing. The car stops in front of a weather-beaten 
shack, A visiting nurse jumps out, enters without 
knocking, administers to a sickly mother, gives her 
a word of cheer and comfort. Thus, the angel of 
mercy is able to make many such stops each day 
because the Rotary club has furnished her with 
this car. 

To me it is a big dividend to be numbered among 
the men who help make this possible. Yet I invest 
so little. 


a forgotten 


Second, I vision a picnic— 

It is September, a warm, clear, perfect day, and in 
the park are assembling Rotarians with boxes and 
baskets. Soon a long string of cars comes bringing 
more than a hundred crippled children to their an- 
nual frolic. The tots are lifted out of the cars, some 
are placed on blankets, for they are so badly crippled 
that they can hardly move. Others are strapped to 
boards, and yet a bright sparkle in their eyes tells 
that they, too, are thrilled. 


A pitiful array of crippled children is able to visit 
the clinic and get medical care which would not be 


Some stocks and bonds don’t pay 
out these days. But it’s not so 
with the investments of time and 


money of which this man writes. 


possible for them were it not for the Rotary Crippled 
Children’s Committee. 

Too, I see the vocational teacher at the Crippled 
Children’s Home. She is supplied by Rotary so that 
these little folks, as they grow up, can learn a livable 
vocation. 

Surely no man can say that here Rotary has ever 
missed a dividend! . 

The parade is passing— 

I see the Boy’s Work Committee leading an army 
of almost a thousand boys who have been brought 
to Rotary luncheons as guests. They sit in wonder 
and awe as they listen to ‘business men discuss affairs 
of the day, are thrilled at the privilege of talking to 
these men. 


j SEE the Boy Scout troop at the School for the 
Deaf. 
normal boys do, but are severely handic: pped. They 


These boys love to do the same things that 
could not go to their homes Christmas di Ly On ac 
count of lack of funds, so for Christmas gifts the 
Rotary club presented each one with a neckerchief 
Not 


it’s true, but so prized were these gilis that some of 


and tie-holder made in school colors. much, 


the boys wore them to dinner that evening, even 
took them to bed with them. 

Again, I see pass in review the students who have 
received loans from the Rotary Student Loan Fund, 


boys who have a desire and ambition for higher 
learning. Clean cut, straight-thinking boys .. . am- 
bitious, hard-working . 

My dividends in Rotary? There they are—a few 


of them. I could easily extend the list for another 


page... telling of the fine friends that I have made 
in Rotary . 
to me through Rotary fellowship in the dark days 


. something of the cheer that has come 


of the past few years .. 


But why continue this inventory of benefits? 


Surely I as a Rotarian owe far more to Rotary than 


Rotary could owe me! 
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Three Pressures to Modern War 


By Upton Close 


A FEW years ago many pacifists and interna- 


tionalists were very self-convinced—even belligerent. 


They knew exactly what to do to stop war forever. 
| find a tragic air about them today. Some have be- 
come total cynics—have given up the human race 
for lost and have said that the sooner it annihilates 
itself the better. 

These good people, who in many instances hid 
from, or hid away, facts and human trends which 
ran counter to their intense desires, are now over- 
whelmed by facts. They remind me of the reaction 
of a Chinese family, with whom I lived, to their 
witch doctor. The doctor prescribed an all-night 
dance and drum-beating to cure a case of typhoid 
fever. In the morning the patient died, leaving the 
wearied family in disillusionment and bitterness. 

War has for centuries been blamed on military 
leaders. At Woodrow Wilson’s time (he was the 


Blaming governments, diplomats 
or peoples does not explain why 
nations fight. The reason lies in 


unrelieved strains and tensions. 


Freud of this all-inclusive theory of national moti- 
vation) it became popular to carry the blame one step 
further back—to the diplomats. Recently several men 
have made bold to stand up and say in Tue Rorartan 
and elsewhere that peoples are behind both generals 
and statesmen. They carry the blame back to the 
citizenries themselves. 

All of this is still putting plasters on the aching 
belly instead of dealing with the indigestible lump 


inside it. 

We still think of peace in terms of states and gov- 
ernments and international authority. That is like 
thinking of public order in terms of counties and 
sheriffs and police forces. Things far deeper than 
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these dictate the state of public order in a land. 
There are quite as many police in Cuba as there are 
in Iceland, but the state of public order is very dif- 
ferent in the two islands. 

War in this modern world of ours is eruption 
caused by pressures that operate in peoples and 
through and behind national fronts and political set- 
ups. Just as behind drunkenness, for instance, lies not 
the bottle, but thirst. 

Only when these pressures are in- 














telligently estimated and relieved, 
instead of being kept at the highest 
state of aggravation ever known in 
human society, can forces of inter- 
national discipline, whether diplo- 
matic, judicial, or in some form of 
world state, hope to prevent war. 
An officer could not suppress drunk- 
eness with a police baton in an 
oasis where the springs spouted 
only alcohol. 

I think I can most graph- 
ically present these pres- 


sures by contrasting them 



















with the pressures which made men fight in an 
earlier age, and which society has now 


There is cheer here, too. How hopeless men’s out 


outgrown. 


growth of these things must have appeared to the 
four generations who were victims of the Hundred 
Years’ War! Looking things in the face may give 
the strong-souled of us hope. It will give us to un 
derstand that the millennium will not come in our 
day; but also to see that unless we start doing things 
about it, it will never come. 

The pressures which impelled men to fight in a 
past age were religion, lust for plunder, and the fal 
lacy of glory. In any good war, these motives worked 
together just as the new motives of the modern age 
will all be called in to make its wars bigger and 
better. 

Each of the motives operated primarily in the 
breasts of leaders, of course, but permeated down 
through the mass. Soldier and commander as well 
as clergy and king got the thrill of being God's 
helper in exterminating heresy and took a 
fierce delight in a vanquished opponent's ad 


mission that Avs gods had failed. The plunde: 


db 
motive operated quite as strongly in the ordi 
nary soldier as in his commander, although h 
did not expect to get so much. The glory mo 
tive was largely in the minds of kings, generals, 
and hierarchs, but 
enough of it seeped 


down to the common 
bearer of arms to ke p 
him going. 

These motives for wat 


passe 


are as definitely 





“The pressures which impelled men : 
a past age were religion, lust for plunder, and 
the fallacy of glory Each of the motive 
operated primarily in the breasts of 


course, but permeated down through the mess. 














today as coats of mail or vegetable-oil lamps. The 
old religions have lost their militancy, are no longer 
sufficiently convincing to their believers to inspire 
mass movements of blood spilling. Or maybe be- 
lievers are beginning to understand their own relig- 
ions better. As for the new religions, masked under 
political credos, they are the by products of the new 


motivations of the industrial age which I shall cat- 


alog, and will only go as far as these pressures will 
Carry them. 

Plunder in the midst of war will exist as long as 
men fight, but the people of no country today take 
up fighting for the sake of sacking a neighboring 
people's cities. The overhead cost spoils the profits. 
No modern general sees much point to von Moltke’s 
exclamation about London: “What a city to loot!” 
Even such a thing as Japan’s push on the Asiatic 
mainland today is not caused by the simp!e loot- 
motive. We will find the real motivation in the rea- 
sons why modern men fight listed below. A little 
meditation over these reasons will show us that if 
we are to eliminate war we must come to regard 
peace-time economic plunder as no less dastardly 
than war-time looting. 

The third motive, the illusion of glory, crystalized 
around feudal lord or emperor or conqueror. Flashes 
of it still appear. But even among the Nietzsches of 
the lands where such megalomania is still aired, the 
philosophy of glory is far too weak of itself 
to lead nations into war. It is little 


more nowadays than a war 
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dance costume to hide the real nakedness of the 
pressures which cause men in this age to fight. 
What are those pressures? The first is the eco 
nomic and social unbalance caused by widely variant 
standards of living. This condition has arisen from 
the unequal development of machine industry 
around the world. As some of the Western nations, 
with Great Britain leading, pioneered in mechanic; 
and industrial science, they tried to stabilize thei: 
consequently superior standard of living by thinking 
of the world as divided into manufacturing and 
marketing areas. Then came the struggle between 
early and late comers among the white manufactur 
ing nations—which was the Great War. Today the 
pressure is compounded as a scientific-minded indus 
trial empire rises among the yellow race. English 
boots at five dollars were challenged by Czechoslo 
vakian boots at three dollars, but both are now called 


upon to compete with Japanese boots at one dollar 


and one-half. Complicating this situation is the trick 


governments have of juggling their money standards 
in relation to their goods and labor. 
This is the first cause of twentieth-century war. 
sut it is not far ahead of the [Continued on page 5} 


















“Peace propaganda . . its futility 
is demonstrated by the jockeying 
for place before our eyes in the 
greatest armament race of history.” 
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How Canada 
Curbs Crime 


By Ernest Jerome Hopkins 


Former Special Investigator, Wickersham Commiss:on 


The Hon. Hugh Guthrie, M. P., 
Canadian Minister of Justice. 


E of the United 

States pay $500,000,000 a year 
to support a complicated sys- 
tem of police, courts, judges, 
and prisons, and it isn’t get- 
ting results. Crime may fluc- 
tuate in localities or with 
general conditions but 
neither the efficiency nor the 
beauty of our state systems 
of criminal justice can be 
hymned as a whole. 

I visited Canada to solve, if 
I could, the greatest crime-mystery on this conti- 
nent. Why, with conditions of lawlessness so bad 
with us, were they so good across our northern 
border? Canada’s official statistics for years had 
shown common-run crime remarkably low, and ex- 
ceptional crime—gang-crime—apparently non-exist- 
ent. Yet no two nations are more generally alike, 
and the laws are fundamentally similar. What is 
the answer? 

Let me say immediately, paradoxical though it 
sound, that what I saw in Canada restored my faith 
in our basic American law. I had made, for the Wick- 
ersham Commission, an investigation into criminal 
justice that was like wading through a sewer. It had 
brought me to the verge of believing that our system 
couldn't work—that the police were correct when 
they said “crooks have too many rights,” that “in 
order to protect the public they had to smash the 
Constitution.” I didn’t want to believe that; still the 
thing wasn’t working; so maybe the official law- 


breakers were right. 
Well, Canada settled that doubt. 










Powis, O 


Photo 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman 
P. Duff, Chief Justice. 









{n important cog 
Canadian crime-curbing 
machine 1s the Royal Cana 
Mounted Polt 


’ } ) 
AY arceiy ove rdrawn ‘} 


dian 


, 


tion or movies, the ado ge 
| rh eh 
their man—thougn the 
trai Aim from the Don 
ton line to the North wh 


: : F 
log teams replace hors 


Gen. J. Tl. MacB 


Our neighbor-nation has built up a system ol 
crime-control which is scrupulously regardful of 1n- 
dividual rights; which isn’t violent, isn’t brutal, and 
is getting amazing results. This system conforms to 
our own basic law in every fundamental, but has 
many interesting differences in superstructure. There 
is a perceptible difference in the spirit with which it 
is operated, proving that success breeds success. Here 
is a living, working, high-speed, high-potency justice- 
machine; and it’s doing the job; it is keeping down 


crime. 


ars pretend that a professional criminal from 


New York or Chicago, in a moment of bad judg 
ment, has crossed the line into Canada. Let’s assume 
his flight is known and descriptions have been sent 
to the Canadian police. Let’s follow his experience 
with this machine, commenting as we go. 


First, it won't make a particle of difference whether 
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serving as a model for the 
rest of Canada’s police. 

These police are where 
they belong—out on pa- 
trol. With no more police 
per unit of population 
than the United States has, 
they seem to make twice 
the visible showing. When 
our crook gets taken to 
headquarters, he will find 
very few “inside” men 
warming chairs. 

Our visitor won’t like 
that patrol. He 
will soon realize 


he is being sort of 








aneod « . 
meee bein bae an passed along from 
‘7 on beat to beat. (Yan- 
! Ausky contingent of Roya! Canadian Mounted < dat. ‘ 
Police embarking at Montreal for Arctic posts. Below 


is a ““Mountie”’ in the uniform worn in the North. 


kee old-time cops, 
too, had that 
trick.) And it may 


he chooses to enter at Montreal, Toronto, Calgary, j 
Si, dawn on him, af- 


Vancouver, or in between. Canadian criminal law, 





“se ; at ; ter a while, that 
for the whole Dominion, is one. The provinces : 
gee he’s being shad- 
(states) may vary in their prohibition, moral and 
Nee gen . owed. 
trafic laws, but the criminal code for all Canada is ; 
ae 7 Patrol by uni- 
in a book about two inches thick, and an appellate 
Pay Se. one formed men, shad- 
decision in a Winnipeg case interprets the law for all 
; os owing by plain- 
judges in the realm. It is just the reverse of our Ce 
clothes men. There 








chopped-up forty-eight-state system—but then, Can- . 
’ , are the twin pillars 


of Canadian _po- 
lice-work—both being largely lost arts south of the 
Dominion. But now our crook is in for a surprise. 
Though identified and watched, he isn’t arrested. 
Canadian law, like ours, considers that a man has a 


ada had from 1789 to 1867, when their Dominion Photo: Canadian Govefnment Picture Bareau. 
Act was passed, to observe Yankee mistakes. 

We in the United States could have uniform laws, 
too, 7f—it’s a big zf—the states would all adopt the 
American Bar Association’s Mode! Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The code is there—better than any existing 
state code—but nothing is being done to put it over. portect pen me rieEen, marae mae — 
” evidence against him is in hand. But Canadians keep 
ap i a a a te Ae that law. They have small patience with the wasteful, 

"D re ' a , toothless, ridicule-breeding illegality by which a 
to the unusual number of “cops” in sight on the heavy percentage of all American arrests are “false 
streets. Tall, lean, wiry-looking lads (they retire arrests,” followed by meek release of the arrested. 
young) with showy uniforms, and visible all over the Canadian police are not, as in the United States cities 
place. A friendly lot, too—speak to them and they're with which I am familiar, under orders to pile up 
courteous. Their public relations are excellent. There any given “record of arrests.” Better no arrest than a 
are municipal police in the cities, provincial police in charge that doesn’t “stick,” they reason. If a “cop” 


the towns and on the highways; and the famous makes no arrests at all, it may be because his patrol 


Royal Canadian Mounted, the federal force, enforc- _ is preventing crime! 
ing its own special laws and standing behind, So our crook walks the streets at will. Suppose, 
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now, that lulled by this fair treatment, he decides to 
practice his profession. He stakes out a house and, at 
night, he enters it. What happens? 

By actual statistics, there’s a four-to-one chance of 
his being arrested. 

Yes, there it is in the Dominion statistics, gathered 
in 1931 from 150 towns and cities over 4,000 popula- 
tion. From 378,226 offences known to the police, 
there were 285,281 arrests—80 per cent! And so 
“good” were these arrests, that they actually devel- 
oped 1,615 more prosecutions than there were arrests 
—and 235,526 convictions. That is 82.6 per cent of 
convictions to total arrests, for the Dominion as a 
whole—and you may contrast it at will to American 
city figures (we have no federal statistics) showing 
8, 10, and 15 per cent of convictions to arrests—rarely 
higher. Chicago not long ago had 300,000 arrests and 
but 20,000 convictions. 

This miracle, of course, simply means that Cana- 


dian police are trained and able to get real evidence— 
actual proof of guilt—against a man before arrest- 
ing him. And to insure this, Canadian law places its 











The majesty of Cana- 
dian law reaches even to 
the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tory. At this trial, a 
Mounted Police inspec- 
tor was the judge. The 
defendant, Sophie Wee- 
taltuk (standing), was 
given a suspended sen- 
tence of two years. 


Another court scene, this 
time in Montreal, with 
all the habiliments and 
ceremonies of Canadian 
judicial proceedings. Ar- 
rests are made only on 
“sworn information” 
given by a policeman. 


police under a compulsion unheard-of by Canada’s 
southern neighbor. 

A Canadian policeman, arresting without warrant, 
must swear to the charge. It’s called the “sworn 
information”—and I can see our hypothetical crook’s 
eyes bulge out when he realizes how sure of his 
ground the arresting officer is. No need to lock a 
man up for days and grill him—or book him “on 
suspicion” and hope the proof will turn up—he 
can be taken at once before a magistrate, and then 


and there charged with definite crime! 


Anp that’s what happens. No “cold storage” or 
delayed arraignment is experienced by our hero. A 
little questioning, of course, but nothing we would 
call “third degree.” And the very next morning—the 
same day, if it’s a daytime arrest—he’s taken before 
the magistrate. 

It all centers in the “sworn information,” an amaz 
ing device. I'd like to see some American chief of 
police required to use it. My impression is he'd quit 
his job in discouraged disgust. It’s all a matter of 
police training. American law, as well as 
Canada’s, forbids the “deprival of liberty” 
except on the basis of incriminating facts 
known to the arresting officer in advance; 
but the guesswork-and-grilling arrest with 
us is deeply entrenched. Our justice is weak 
at the start. 

Our crook, it’s [Continued on page 50| 
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All Men Can Easily learn 


E..: European Advisory Committee of Rotary 


International, through a sub-committee, has studied 
the following question: “How should the difficulties 
arising from variety of national languages be solved 
in the easiest way for the large masses?” In that sub- 
committee’s report, I see that two possibilities are 
under consideration: 

1. The adoption of an artificial language. 

2. The promotion of a living language. 

Permit me to say that I have very thoroughly dealt 
with this problem for many years, both in theory 
and practice. As a Finn, my mother tongue is 
Swedish (Germanic). When a boy I acquired the 


second language of my country, Finnish (Ugric), 


and as a preparation for a military career I iearned 


I. Rotary Should 
Endorse It 


—Says 


Karl Von Frenckell 


the Russian language (Slavic). At home my parents 
spoke, as was customary at that time, a great deal of 
French (Romance). In that way I penetrated simul: 
taneously into four different language groups. 

To these, German was added in the schools and 
with these five languages I was graduated from the 
secondary schools. Greek and Latin had to remain 
—fortunately or unfortunately—in their first be- 
ginnings. A sojourn of several months in Denmark 
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gave me an excellent opportunity to master the 
Danish language. 

The disbanding of the Finnish military, and other 
reasons, made it necessary for me to change both 
vocation and country. Partly because of language, I 
turned to Germany. In the Nordic student organi- 
zation, the Norwegian language was mostly used 
and I learned it as the organization’s president. 

After my engineer’s examination I decided to go 
to America. In spite of my command of seven lan- 
guages, there was no help for me and I had to learn 
to speak the eighth—English. 


Wears went by. Because of lack of practice, 
much was forgotten, but in the meantime one thing 
was learned—that the love of one’s country and 
one’s mother tongue doesn’t die with the acquiring 
of a cosmopolitan point of view, and, simultane- 
ously, that understanding of and friendship for 
people of other tongues, other religions, and other 
races is very well possible. 

Upon my return to Germany, through Dr. Arnold 
who is a fellow member of the Rotary Club of Dres- 
den and a real pioneer for practical international 
understanding, I got acquainted with Esperanto, the 
neutral, logical language and the easiest language in 
the world to learn. In it I found not only a medium 
for communication, but a means for the realization 
of the most profound Rotary idea—service in all 
fields. 

I did not halt there. I studied a large number of 
the more than two hundred auxiliary language proj- 
ects, the first of which hails from the fifteenth 
century. All of these remained but projects; only 
Esperanto is being written, talked, and used in prac- 
tice. Science and practice have proved that Esperanto 
can be used for the clear expression of even the most 
subtle ideas. 

The World War came. Only Esperanto survived 
it, and after the war it acquired a still deeper, in- 
trinsic significance. Because of the growing national 
consciousness, all national languages are being culti- 
vated and must receive consideration, be it Finnish, 
Czech, Estonian, Lettish, Lithuanian, Flemish, Turk- 
ish, etc. International congresses on peace, on eco- 
nomics, on disarmament, on settlement of debts, and 
others, are being held. In these, that delegate has the 
advantage whose native language is used; the one 
who must translate is handicapped. 


The shifting of spheres of economic interests, the 
search after new customers and markets, presents 
new language difficulties and much larger barriers 
than any customs walls. 

How do we stand with our possibilities for inter 
national correspondence? There are no more hand 
written letters from overseas correspondents. For 
speed and exactness they are replaced by dictation 
and machine, and who nowadays can keep a sufh 
ciently large staff.of stenographers and typists for 
several languages? Even at a consulate, where corres- 
pondence in four or five languages is conducted, 
that is hardly possible. 

Only the world crisis keeps us from a much more 
intensive promotion of all that which would be made 
possible through the easy means of communication. 
Who does not envy the migratory bird who always 
returns home? Who does not admire our flying ma- 
chines? Who doesn’t listen in on the radio? Who 
would not wish to know the countries and peoples 
that we see and hear in talking pictures ? Who would 
not wish to serve, to help, and to cooperate on the 


rebuilding of the torn [Continued on page 48] 








La Ses Celoj De Rotary 


Rotary’s Six Objects in Espera 


Disvastigo kaj enkonduko en praktikon de 


1) La penso ,,fari servojn al la aliaj’’ konsiderata kiel bazo 


de ciu honorinda entrepreno. 


2) La plej altaj principoj de moralo en la aferoj kaj la liberaj 


protesio}. 


) La aplikado de la ideo ,,fari servojn al la alia 
privata, komerca kaj publika de ciu Rotariano 
1) La disvolvigo de amikaj rilatoy kun la celo tobligi la 
okazojn fari servojn. 
5) La akcepto pri la indeco de ciuj utilaji 
nobligo de la profesio de ciu Rotariano, konsiderata 
rimedo por fari servon al la Socio. 
interkonsento, bonvolo kal intern 


monda frate 


6) La progresigo de 


paco pere d » inter aferistoy kay 


profesiuloj, kunigitaj per la idealo ,,Servi’’. 
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Esperanto — It Adds to Confusion 
2. A Living Language Is Better 


| a. ONE will deny the great advantages that 


would be obtained from a really universal means of 
understanding, if such could be found or devised. 
The need of such a medium has many times been 
felt, and this need has on several occasions caused 
auxiliary languages of hybrid origin and simplified 
grammar to spring up, one might almost say spon- 
taneously. 

Centuries ago the Crusaders developed and used 
the Lingua Franca in their intercourse with those 


of different speech. In more recent times, “Pidgin 


English” arose along the southeastern coast of Asia 


— Says 
Rernhard H. Dawson 


and is still used there, I believe, to a considerable 
extent. Esperanto and several other artificial auxiliary 
languages have been invented by various scholars 
who felt acutely this widespread need and who set 
themselves to the task of devising a simple and 
logical language, each in the hope that the product 
of his labors might become universally accepted and 
useful. 

We must remember, however, that the artificial 
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languages are not the only international languages. 
In the days when only a few learned men could read, 
most of them read Latin, and Latin was used for 
centuries among monks and between scientific men 
of different nationalities. Occasionally, it is so used 
even now. French has long been the language of 
diplomatic relations between nations of different 
speech. Spanish is spoken as the mother tongue un- 
der a score of different flags. And English is spoken 
not only throughout England and the United States, 
but also in Australia, New Zealand, and most of 
Canada, and by at least a considerable proportion of 
the population of the other units of the British Em- 
pire, to say nothing of a large number of Continental 
Europeans and of Orientals. 

One aim of the artificial languages is an ideally 
simple grammar; yet we must have nouns, pro- 
nouns and adjectives, verbs, adverbs and conjunc- 
tions. If we suppress declensions and case endings, 
we must replace them by prepositions. Some means 
of conjugating the verb is necessary, at least to the 
extent of distinguishing between past, present and 
future. With drastic rules of uniformity and regu- 
larity, the artificial languages have, indeed, elimi- 
nated almost everything else. 

In studying them, one does not have to learn long 
paradigms of inflections and longer lists of exceptions 
to the rules. But the expression of ideas is impossi- 
ble without the essential fundamental principles of 
grammar and syntax. They, at least, must be re- 
tained. And in the study of the auxiliary language 
they must be learned if the student has not mastered 
them already. On the other hand, if one does not 


Estimular y fomentar: 
leal de servic 
buena 


B.-L 


como 


proftesiones; 





todas las naciones, por el cor i 


Los Fimes de Rotary 


Six Object 


>] ' 
3. La aplicacién del ideal de 


fe 
) a 


la soc 


rotarios, a su vida privada, pré 
4°. La amistad como ocasié 
en El aprec » de toda ocupacidr 
de la propia en servicio de 
6°. La inteligencia, la buen 


de negocios y profesionales, unidos en « 


demand elegance (and the artificial languages can- 
not well claim it), the niceties of grammar are by 
no means indispensable in the natural languages. 

In this respect, both English and Spanish come 
nearer than most others to ideal simplicity, and either 
would probably suffer less than the others in being 


used without due regard to grammar. 


L.. these many years the Oriental, with a limited 
vocabulary of English words, put together after his 
own fashion, has been doing business satisfactorily 
with the English, with other Europeans, and with the 
Americans who come to his shores. I well remember 
my first experiences in South America, how mer- 
chants with vocabularies of scarcely a hundred words 
of English and barely a smattering of its grammar, 
managed to do a lucrative business with sailors, tour- 
ists, and newcomers, and how I, shortly thereafter, 
made my wants known and even conversed with 
pleasure (to me at least) with a limited vocabulary 
of Spanish and without ever using the subjunctive 
mood. 

Another important requisite is phonetic uniform- 
ity. Once the sound-values of the letters are learned 
in Esperanto, the pronunciation of any word is evi 
dent at sight and the correct spelling can be deduced 
from the sound. But the former of these conditions 
is just as well satisfied and the latter only slightly less 
so by several, if not most, of the existing languages. 
In this respect, English is a notable exception, there 
being hardly any valid rules. 

The vocabulary of Esperanto is most catholic, and 


the individual words have [Continued on page 48| 
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Some ABC's of Modern Money 


Can men manage money to keep 


By Irving Fisher 


Professor of Economic P Yale Univer sity 


« HE DEPRESSION has aroused much interest 


in the problem of money. 

Hitherto, most people have taken money for 
granted, as a fish takes water for granted. We have 
known that money exists, but few of us could see 
any problem in it. So long as it looked the same, 
how could it be different? 

So if incomes went “hay-wire,” we blamed every- 
thing but money. Perhaps the favorite “goat” was 
over-production, over-production as a cause of low- 
ered prices. But. if over-production is the right diag- 
nosis, we ought to have recovered in a reasonable 
time; and whatever it was that caused the depres- 
sion kept on causing it after production was clearly 
“under” instead of “over.” 

The fact is that prices change (prices on the aver- 
age) because money changes; and he who wakes up 
to a general change in prices and then blames it 
on production is like the child on the train who 
seems to see the station slide backward when it is 
the train moving forward. The blind assumption 


that money is fixed while goods change is an illusion 


—‘“the money illusion.” 
Nevertheless, when money moves fast and long, 


a dollar’s buying power constant? 
“Yes,” says Dr. Fisher, who cites 


experience of Sweden for proot. 


until prices go up a thousand fold (a trillion fold 
in Germany in 1923), people do begin to suspect 
money; and when the professors call it “inflation” 
people never get over that word. But too often they 
never acquire the other word, “deflation,” nor learn 
to apply with real accuracy the word inflation. They 
notice inflation only after it is a thousand or a tril 
lion fold. But how about an irfflation of ten per cent? 
How about a deflation of ten per cent? How much 
circulation is too much and how much is too little ’ 
If population doubles, is it inflation to double the 
money? If trade—legitimate and useful trade—in- 
creases faster than population, is it necessarily infla- 
tion to increase money faster than population? 

In any given period, there is a mathematical equal 
ity between the total circulation of money and the 
total circulation of goods measured by their prices in 
money. If you increase or decrease the goods and not 
the circulation, or if you decrease or increase the cir- 
culation and not the goods, the average price must 
go down or go up; and, as a historic fact, money has 
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been the villain behind the outrageous and constant 
swings and jerks of the price level. Let’s prove it! 
First, note the obvious fact that nearly all prices 
must be affected by a change in the flow of money. 
True, some separate prices, because of the peculiar- 
ities of their separate supply and demand, may fall 
when the influence of money is up, or rise when 
the influence of money is down; but the degree of 
this change is modified by the contrary change in 
money. The price is the net effect of these two in- 
fluences: the supply-and-demand influence peculiar 
to the separate article, and the general influence of 
money impinging on practically all articles. 


Io prove, however, that throughout economic his- 
tory the villain behind the chronic madness of the 
price level has been money and not goods, it is 
necessary to show that these price-level changes have 
coincided with monetary inflations and deflations and 
have not coincided with deflations and inflations of 
commodity production. There are statistical means 
of tracing monetary inflation and de- 
flation. And in comparatively recent 
times, our statistical economists have 
devised means (called “index num- 
bers”) of tracing both the general com- 
modity production and the general 
price level. 

These three factors (production, 
price, money), if traced on a chart, 
look as follows: a production line ris- 


Photo: Underwood and Underwood. 
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ing almost smoothly at about the rate of two to four 
per cent per year, with a price line and a money 
Hlation line chasing each other up and down across 
this smooth production line, towering above it, and 


plunging below it without rhyme or reason except 


o 
g 
that the money-flation and the price gyrations look 
alike. What they do not resemble in the least is the 
production line, which keeps reasonably smooth. 
Not only so, but Professors Warren and Pearson 
in their exhaustive work on Prices (Warren being a 
member of the “brain trust”) have charted the rela 
tion between the price history of a separate article, 
such as wheat, and the general price level. The gen 
eral price level is seen looping across the page, and 
the wheat price line is seen twining about this gen 
eral price line like a vine. Moreover, each departure 
of the particular price line from the general price 
line is shown to correspond with the supply-and 
demand influence of the particular article, as 
nearly as such supply-and-demand influence can be 


determined. 


Chart from Inflation, by Irving Fisher 
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In other words, the cause-and-effect mechanism of 
the price level is almost entirely different from the 
cause-and-effect mechanism of the particular price. 
The price level is one phenomenon, the particular 
price, another. 

We come now to the depression and to the boom 
that preceded it. We find that for the years 1926, 1929, 
and 1933, the circulating medium (deposits subject 
to check plus money in pockets and tills) of America, 
for example, was respectively twenty-two billion, 
twenty-five billion (a rise of three) and seventeen bil- 
lion (a fall of eight). During the rise of three, the 
stock market prices shot up in a boom, and during 
the fall of eight, both stock and commodity prices 
took a tail spin into depression. The velocity of 
money is, of course, a factor in its flations, and this 
factor also went radically up and down in these boom 
and depression periods. 

But how could circulation lose eight billions in 
sheer volume? There were only four billions of real 
cash in the whole country (outside of the national 
treasury and the banks). 

Here is where deposit or checking currency comes 
in—a banking phenomenon unknown to ancient and 
medieval times. In modern times, nine-tenths of our 
business is done by bank checks. It is these bank 
checks, more than other forms of circulation, which 
inflate or deflate, because most of the checks are the 
creature of bank loans. For instance, a business man 
goes to the bank, puts in a promissory note for, say, 
$1,000, and gets a checking privilege up to $1,000. 
Thus, without adding a cent to the country’s cash, 
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the bank and the business man have added $1,000 to 
the country’s circulating medium. When the promis- 
sory note is paid, $1,000 of circulating medium is 
wiped out. 

Thus, a banking policy, or a business policy in- 
volving the banks, if it leads to excessive borrowing, 
entails inflation, and if it leads to excessive liquida- 
tion, entails deflation, with corresponding up and 
down effects on the price level. Moreover, excessive 
borrowing is almost sure to precipitate excessive 
liquidation for people and banks liquidate in a 


stampede. 
A stampede began in 1929. [ Continued on page 60| 




























Benjamin Franklin 
would have approved 
this monument. It 1s 
of a child dropping a 
penny into a savings 
bank. It adorns the 
entrance of a bank in 
Hamburg, Germany. 





Bank checks-in-circu- 
lation are a part of 
the money problem 
...In Los Angeles 
use of one bank’s fa- 
cilities has been ex- 
tended by a “branch” 
bank on wheels that 
makes daily rounds. 
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“I was doing every- 
thing possible to keep 
up to the boat. Each 
time I would grab for 
the gunwale, George 
would move the boat 
just out of my reach,” 





Illustrations by 
Tony Sarg 

















Some Call It Mud 


By Donald Hough 


. fall I went duck hunting down on the 
Illinois river, and I hasten to tell you about it. Last 
year I wrote a piece for THe Rotarian called “Ducks 
de Luxe,” and the magazine had not been out very 
long when I received a telephone call from Gilbert 
Wagner, and he said: 

“Why didn’t you ever tell me you were a duck 
hunter ?” 

I said: “I never thought of it. Have you got any 
ducks you want shot, or what?” 

He said yes, he had a place down on the Illinois 
River, and it was funny he had never mentioned it 
to me, and did I want to come down. He asked: 
“Have you got a gun?” 

I explained that I did not have one, for the reason 
that I didn’t have any shells, and I couldn’t see the 
point of having a gun if you had nothing to shoot 
in it. So he said he had an old one that was kick- 
ing around, and he invited me down to his place 
for the following week-end. So I took him at his word 
and went down on the Illinois River. 


Wherein a frank man who had 


hunted ducks in Minnesota and 
Wyoming relates experiences 


that he enjoyed (sic) in Illinois. 


The shooting on the Illinois is in what they call 
overflow marsh. The Ilinois River spreads out around 
the country and makes large marshy pockets. Since 
the Illinois is one of the greatest of all wildfowl fly 
ways, these marshy pockets, or lakes, or whatever 
you want to call them, constitute some of the finest 
duck shooting territory in all the whole world. 
Almost all of it is privately owned, either by duck 
hunters or, lately, by banks. 

This was my first experience hunting ducks on a 
private preserve. Gil’s house faces the marsh, and he 
has a porch across that side of it, and a lot of win 
dows, so that every time you look up from your stein 
you see the marsh, and when you are dummy at 
bridge you can stroll out on the porch and listen to 
the ducks. There is a small observation post on the 


roof, equipped with a ship’s telescope, and it is cus 
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other ducks were 
circling, a great 
raft of them, and 
the marsh was ac- 
tually alive with 
them. 

I was practically 
overcome. “What 
time do we get up 
in the morning?” 
I asked. Then, to 
show that I had 
been duck hunt- 
ing before, I 
added: “About 





four o'clock ?” 














This remark was 
greeted with deep 








““T guess you sat down,’ said George. ‘I guess I must have done something 
like that, 1 replied. ‘Would you take this box of decoys off my chest?’” 


tomary in the morning before you go out hunting to 
take a look at the marsh and pick out your ducks. 

We got down there early on Saturday afternoon. 
Along about the middle of the afternoon two of the 
men who work on the place went out in the marsh 
to put out live decoys for the following day, and to 
put out feed for the ducks. Gil came to me, sort of 
smiling, and said: “Come on out on the porch, I 
want to show you something. You talk about your 
ducks de luxe! You’ve never been any place or seen 
anything!” 

So I went out with him, and we watched the two 
men pushing out into the marsh. Pretty soon ducks 
began to get up. Whole big flocks rose into the air. 
s of them circled the marsh. I exclaimed 


Great string 


in surprise, but Gil laughed. “Wait a minute,” he said, 


Bppary I heard a deep, watery roar. Then I 
saw the ducks that made it as they rose above the 
marsh. There’s no use in my trying to explain the 
sight, because no one would believe it anyway. At least 
five thousand ducks rose in a great cloud-like forma- 
tion. These startled others, and for a few minutes the 
air was simply filled with rising ducks. I looked at 
Gil. He was looking at me and sort of grinning. 

Later in the afternoon we all sat on the porch and 
watched the ducks go by. Across the western sky a 
steady parade moved. Flock followed flock, and at 


times the strings almost touched. And over the marsh 


laughter by Gil 
and George Jones, 
a fellow guest. 
“We'll get up at about eight,” said George. “Why 
do you want to get up at night for?” 

“I thought these ducks were wild,” I said. “You'll 
have to excuse me. You want to remember I’ve never 
been duck hunting at a place like this before. I give 
you my word, it’s got me talking to myself.” Then | 
asked: “How many times do you have to shoot to 
get the limit?” 

I thought I saw Gil and George exchange a couple 
of glances. “Well,” said Gil, “you want to take along 
thirteen shells, one more than the limit of ducks, 
just in case you have to shoot a cripple.” 

“All joking aside,” I said, “it shouldn’t take more 
than half an hour to get the limit. I see now why you 
get up so late. But can you really get a kick out of 
such easy hunting?” ° 

And then we sat around a while and I told them 
about the kind of duck hunting I was used to, where 
you put in a couple of days’ work for each duck, and 
you got up before dawn to do it, and so on. | ex- 
plained I had shot ducks in Minnesota and Wyo- 
ming and I knocked them cold with a couple of 
stories showing how hard it was to get your ducks 
in those places where you didn’t have a man put out 
your decoys for you, and a man pick up the ducks, 
and the ducks all tame; and where you didn’t do 
your hunting while you were dummy at bridge. 

So we passed quite a pleasant evening, and I was all 
out of breath when we turned in. 
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In the morning—eight o'clock, mind you—we got 
ready to go out and bring in our share of the ducks. 
Gil gave me an old double barrelled gun, and I put 
on my hip boots, and loaded myself up with shells 
(that item about having thirteen shells was just a 
little joke) and away we went: out on the long, nar- 
row board walk that crossed part of the marsh and 
took us to the open water. At the end of the walk 
were several duck boats, some boxes of block decoys, 
and so on. 

I think I had better describe (briefly) the lake. It 
was one-half marsh and one-half lake. The lake part 
was in the middle, the marsh around the edges. The 
lake was dotted with stumps, for this once had been 
a forest before the river overflowed it and made a 
marsh. The water was muddy colored, and perfectly 
still. It looked to me as though we would simply row 
across one corner of the lake, shoot our ducks, and 
row back. 

So we started out. I went with George, and Gil 
went alone. I put the oars in the boat and told 


George I'd row. He looked skeptical. “Don’t worry,” 


I laughed, “I’ve rowed all over northern Minnesota.” 
And I went on to tell about all the places where 
I'd rowed, paddled, and pushed boats. So he pro- 
ceeded to let me row. 

Well, he got in the 
stern and I sat down 
at the rower’s seat and 
put the oars in the 
water for my first 
mighty stroke. I now 
pause to ask you if 
you have ever had a 
dream that you were 
rowing a boat. If you 
have, you probably re- 
call that it went some- 
thing like this— 

You put your oar 
into water that isn’t 
water, and you pull 
with all your might, 
and the boat moves six 
inches ahead, and 
comes to a gentle stop 
and you try to lift your 
oars out of the water 
and you discover they 
won’t come out. 









“Then you sink it down into the mud 


again, and pull on the other leg.” 


I looked at George, and he was grinning. Then, 
without ceremony, he stepped out of the boat and 
into the lake. As he stood there he sank. Slowly, 
easily, irresistibly, he sank. When he had got down 
until the water almost spilled in over his boots, he 
came to a slow stop. Then he took hold of the gun 
wale of the boat and began to push. 

I got out, too, and sank into the mud—this lake ol 
mud, covered with two inches of water. We moved 


the boat ahead by the following process: 


Rist you push the boat as far as you can and still 
retain a hold on it. It is then time to catch up, for 
another shove. You pull one of your legs. It doesn’t 
budge. You pull again. Something holds it down. 
Finally, by twisting it, manipulating it, you get it 
free of the mud. Then you sink it down into the 
mud again, and pull on the other leg. Pulling on this 
one sinks the first one. You repeat this process, grad 
ually getting up steam, until you are able to double 
cross your legs and take a step forward. When you 
step forward either the boat moves ahead or you 
move deeper into the mud. Sometimes, when 
you are on the verge of victory, the boat moves 
backward and puts you back in the same old hole. | 

do not know that | 
have properly de 
scribed — this process, 
but I have tried to give 
a rough idea. 

“Why are we push 
ing this boat around ?” 
I panted. 

“We got to have 
something to hang on 
to,” said George. 
“You'll get used to it 
in time. You have to 
sort of tread water in 
the mud until you can 
make a gain.” 

It was no use. Every 
time George moved, 
he pushed the boat. 
He kept it going 
ahead, evidently with- 
out any effort on his 
part. I had all I could 
do to keep up. I do 


|Cont’d on page 58| 
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Colorful survivals of 
pageantry 
school 
year at Harvard, as 
at other 
colleges and univer- 
sities. Here 1s a Har- 


vard class day scene. 


medieval 


enliven the 


{merican 


The graduates—per- 
haps dressed as Ro- 
man senators, over- 
alled farmers, or red- 
coated coachmen — 
mingle with seniors 
in’ caps and gowns. 
The climax of the day 
is a shower of confetti 


and bright streamers. 
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Universities Face Radicalism 


By Robert G. Sproul 


President, Unit 


Bes: are times of transition, if not of revolu- 


tion. The world of yesterday is disappearing into the 


ersity of California 


world of tomorrow, and all is in flux. There is noth- 
ing very new in this except the tempo. Eternal change 
has always been the one unchanging law of nature, 
but changes which used to require a hundred years 
may now be made in as many days. 

In the bewildering kaleidoscope of the modern 
world we are continually having to face new fashions 
in dress, new forms in literature, new conventions in 
morals, new ideas of right and wrong. We are con- 
stantly in danger of loss of standards, of criteria of 
judgment, loss even of the compass points of con- 
science. In the severity of their impact, these forces 
of change have set for this generation problems of 
the greatest difhculty and urgency. 

If these forces of change affected individuals only, 
we might perhaps ignore them, but they affect all 
our people; and at the same time they not only affect 
the social institutions under which we live, but chal- 
lenge them as well. Today, even in America, the 


question is being asked why our vaunted progress is 





Should the collegian be taught 
differences between the ‘isms’? 
Is it well that schools continue 


unhampered to search for truth? 


so ineffective in meeting the needs, to say nothing of 
satisfying the hopes, of millions of citizens. The ma- 
terial means with which to satisfy every human desire 
and to afford every human comfort are produced in 
ample quantity and at moderate cost, yet many who 
need such things desperately cannot possibly find 
means of acquiring them. 

Somewhere, somehow, there is a gap, a want of 
balance between our social, our economic, and our 
political systems, and we have found neither ways 
nor means to fill or to supply it. Yet found these 
must be, for great masses of men will not indefinitely 
sit quietly by and see themselves and their families 
reduced to want while riches and power are evident 
all around them. 

It is not enough to see that there must be change; 
we must apply to the situation criteria of some kind 
as to what the change shall be. Nor are we likely to 
have a clear choice between good and evil. Instead, 
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we shall be faced with two evils and forced to find 
the middle of the road between them. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not qualify for the definition of 
the pessimist as a man who, of two undesirable alter- 


natives, chooses both. 


Rloisiest among those who demand our atten- 
tion in these days of uncertainty are the impetuous 
and headstrong adherents of revolutionary doctrines. 
Theirs is a quick answer to all the questions of the 
day: Let us dig humanity up by the roots and begin 
civilization all over again on a different plane. Cut- 
ting loose from bothersome traditions and ideals, let 
us utilize strange methods which are contrary to 
all those that have proved effective 
in the past. These guides who would 
thrust themselves upon us feel no 
need of property, of family, of faith, 
or of religion. They stand flatly on 
the absolute negation of everything 





in which our people have believed, on which out 
institutions have been founded, and from which civil 
and political liberty and popular government have 
been developed in the long, slow, painful advance of 
civilization. Most distressing of all to me, they ar 
said to find their safest haven and most favorable 
environment in the universities, which are more and 

more being assailed as “hotbeds of radicalism.” 
First, let me tell you just a little about the nature 
of a university. Set at the heart of our cultural life, it 
must enjoy, undis 


turbed by the clamor 














of the market place, 


that serene detach 


ment which alone 
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An annual pushball contest between the 





freshmen and sophomores provides an 
outlet for young energy at the Uni- 
versity of California. o“« Belou - Vos 1 


} 


son Library, at U. of C., where 


students 
may read and browse in the quiet, in- 


Mun hom 


formal atmosphere of 


can guarantee clarity of judgment and 
intelligent decision. It must be conse 
crated to the pursuit of truth, and to the 
training of successive generations of 
youth to live wisely in a world to which 
they bring disciplined talents and a di 

voted spirit. 

If it is to meet these obligations id 
quately, it must do more than transmit 
the accumulated data of the past from 
the text books of teachers to the note 


books of 


through the minds of either. It must 


students without passing 
foster in its students plastic intellects, 
equipped to recognize, with unper 
turbed equanimity, new facts and n 

conditions, trained to use and to trust 


proved methods of analysis rather that 





dogmatic assertions of belief, educated to understand 
the logic of modern science and to acknowledge its 
limitations. It must—and though a comparatively 
new task for universities its urgency and propriety are 
well recognized today—the university must teach its 
students to re-appraise old values, and must generate 
in them a more social-minded attitude toward the 
welfare of humanity and the essential solidarity of 
the social order. 

These things the university can do only by teaching 
its wards to get the facts, to exercise their mental 
muscles, and to think through to conclusions and 
convictions which are their own. Empty phrases and 
sounding slogans have no valid substance. There is 
no salvation in blind following or blind hatred. If 
democracy is to conquer communism—as it must— 
it will be because educated men have taken not only 
a valiant but an intelligent part in the inescapable 
conflict. Such activity must be based on knowledge. 
All creeds, all doctrines, all panaceas, all theories 
must be taught and studied. 

Without more knowledge than most of us have of 
the political philosophies which men in various parts 
of the world are striving to apply to the practical 
problems of economi a political science, and public 
administration, we are helpless either to utilize the 


od or to fight the bad. The university must tell its 


or 
db 


{ growing interest in public questions 1s 


anti-war demonstration in New York of Hunter college students who joined_a one-hour ‘strike.’ 
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students about communism, socialism, bimetallism, 
even nudism, in order that they may balance different 
systems, one against the other and determine reason- 
ably which is right, or, more often, where each has its 
elements of strength and weakness. New conditions 
demand new remedies. 

Only an attitude of scientific doubt, of suspended 
judgment, until investigation has found wherein lies 
truth, can insure progress. Truth may be counted 
upon to expose error. Surely, if the powerful majority 
cannot justify its position against study, analysis and 
even criticism, the time has come for its retreat. 


Tas does not mean that universities should, in the 
slightest degree, teach or espouse radical doctrines 
be they one or many. Ideally, they should stand apart 
from common controversies. They should have no 
opinions, no beliefs, no prejudices. They should prop- 
agate no doctrine or dogma. They should merely fur- 
nish the arena wherein well-trained combatants may 
oppose each other without fear and without favor. 
They should incline to no group, whether of the 
majority or minority opinion. They should treat all 
equally, grant to each the same benefits, impose on 
each the same burdens. They should be unreach- 
able, neutral, judicious and just. Practically, such a 
position is impossible for [Continued on page 47) 


to be noted in American secondary schools. Here 1s an 
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One of the earliest books published in Mexico— 
Juan Pablos’ Doctrina which appeared in 1543. 


Civilization Follows the 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


HEN Hernando Cortes crossed over from 
Cuba to the mainland to invade Mexico and bring 
it under the sovereignty of the Spanish crown, he 
discovered there not a population of untutored sav- 
ages, as in the islands of the West Indies which the 
Spaniards had earlier annexed, but a people with a 
civilization which was, in many respects, far advanced 
in its development. 

These peoples had organized government, courts 
of justice, armies, a highly developed agriculture, 
and skilled crafts. Most surprising of all to the 
Spaniards was an architecture of a magnitude and 
artistry to compare favorably with contemporary 
building in Europe. 

So the transplanted culture of Old Spain found 
fertile soil in the viceroyalty of New Spain—the 
ofhcial designation of this new and interesting col- 


ony. The first Franciscan mission arrived in 1524 
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The first Bible printed in the United Stat 
John khot “Indian Bible,” 


snow famous dated 1663 


Dress 


An Italian 


Mexico in 1539. Justa hundred 


started print ing in 


) 


vears later Stephen Day began 


to set up type in Massachusetts. 


and friars immediately began to teach the natives 
precepts of religion and to instruct them in trades. 

One of the facts which may surprise many Ro 
tarians attending the convention in Mexico City next 
June, is that a printer and his press crossed the ocean 
to that city not later than 1539. It is a date when 
printing was still a novelty in many cities of Europe, 
for it had been “invented” less than a century before. 
Juan Pablos, a native of Italy, was provided with 
equipment and sent to Mexico City by Juan Crom 
Pablos 


whom 


berger, a prosperous printer of Seville, Spain. 
is the first printer in the New World about 
we have certain knowledge, though some authori 


ties believe there was a still earlier press than his. 








The coming of Pablos was welcomed by Zumar- 
raga, the archbishop, and Mendoza, the viceroy, for 
they believed that a printing press would be a pow- 
erful ally in disseminating religious teachings. The 
motives of Cromberger, however, in sending a prin- 
ter to supply this demand for printing in Mexico, 
was strictly commercial. He made a contract with 
Pablos which seems to have given all the benefits to 


the capitalist and few indeed to the journeyman. 





The “Royal House of Business,” in Seville, reconstructed from data 
of the period by historians Puente and Olea. It was here that Juan 
Cromberger and Juan Pablos probably met to complete plans for 
the introduction of the first printing press into the New World. 


Pablos was to print three thousand sheets daily, 
acting himself as compositor and having as aids one 
pressman and a negro. He was to be held responsi- 
ble for errors in original composition (of which 
there were ample). He was to act as selling agent for 
books and merchandise sent over by his principal, but 
was to receive no commission on such sales. 

The printer and his wife—who was to act as house- 
keeper for the crew—were to draw no salary, nor 
spend a penny in excess of bare living expenses. Un- 
der the generous contract, however, Pablos was to 
receive, at the end of ten years, one-fifth of the profits! 

The first book which this pioneer printer is known 
to have printed was a Doctrina Christiana dated 1539, 
a copy of which was known to exist about fifty years 
ago but which has since disappeared. There have sur- 
vived the last two leaves of a book printed in 1540, 
two out of the three printed pages being given over 
to errata, showing that, on the part of the printer, 


“to err was human.” 
About fifteen years after the establishment of 
Pablo's press, Antonio Espinosa, also a native of Italy 
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then resident in Spain, came to Mexico City to manu- 
facture types, making the local printer independent 
of far-distant sources of supply. Five years later, in 
1559, this newcomer set up a second press in competi- 
tion with Pablos. 

Antonio Ricardo, another native of Italy working 
in Spain, went to Mexico and established a printing 
office. Finding the competition too severe, however, 
he pushed farther south to Peru, where he set up 
the first press in Lima, the “City of 
Kings,” in 1584. 

Printing had become a common- 
place activity in Mexico before the first 
press was set up within the present 
boundaries of the United States. Just 
one hundred years after Pablos began 
printing in Mexico City, the first print- 
ing was done at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, by Stephen Day. It is thus 
that a press came to be brought to 
English-speaking North America. 

The story is closely interwoven with 
the early records of Harvard College. 
In 1635 the General Court—as the 
legislative body of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony was then known—appro- 
priated funds for the establishment of 
a college. Rev. Jose Glover, then in America, went 
back to England to raise funds for the institution. 
He believed a printing press would further the cause 
of education, both of colonists and Indians, so he 
purchased the essential equipment to take back with 
him to the infant colony on Massachusetts Bay. 


Rec oven contracted with Stephen Day, a lock- 
smith of Cambridge, England, and.his two sons to 
operate the press. The elder Day was not a printer but 
he was an ingenious man mechanically and it is prob- 
able his two sons, who had not yet reached their 
majority, were apprentices in some Cambridge print- 
ing office. 

Unfortunately the reverend patron of the press fell 
ill—probably of smallpox—on the voyage, and died 
before the ship reached its destination. Mrs. Glover, 
however, carried through the plans made by her hus- 
band. She secured a house in which the printers were 
to live and work. By the early part of 1639 the press 
was certainly in operation. 

The first piece of printing executed was, propheti- 
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cally enough, the Freeman's 
Oath. The next An Almanac 
for 1639, the first of a lorig line 
of simular publications which 
were to prove exceedingly im- 
portant documents in the life of 
the American colonists. The al- 
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household remedies, and as di- 
rectory of courts and their sit- 


tings—to name but a few of the journalism. 


universal Green. Sold by 


functions of these 
vade-mecums. 

In 1640 the tiny press produced a volume which 
must stand as one of the cornerstones of American 
literature. It was The Whole Booke of Psalmes, 
the special interest of which is that it was “faithfully 
translated into English metre” by the local New Eng- 
land divines—a truly monumental undertaking for 
the scholars of this frontier settlement, with difficulty 
protecting themselves against the arrows of hostile 
Indians. Only four perfect copies of this edition of 
the Psalmes are known to exist. 

Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard, 
married the widow of Jose Glover, thus linking the 
press up still more intimately with the college. After 
the death of Matthew Day, one of the sons of Stephen 
Day, the operation of the press was taken over by 

Samuel 
Green, the 
first 
trained 


native- 





American 
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quired creditable proficiency in it. Green was the 
founder of a family of printers who worked in Massa 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Nova Scotia, his descendants being active in the 
printing business until the middle of the nineteenth 
Amer 


century—a record with no parallel, I believe, in 


ican industrial history. 


= most important function of the early Massa 


chusetts press was its cooperation with John Eliot, 
the “apostle to the Indians,” in his efforts to educate 
and convert the savages. Catechisms and individual 
books of the Bible were printed in the Indian tongue 
by Green. But Eliot dreamed of a still greater achieve 
ment; he aspired to translate the whole Bible into 
Indian and have it printed for the use of his native 
charges. 

The local printing facilities were insufficient to this 
great task, so he arranged for more equipment and 
another printer to be sent over from London. With 
the aid of Marmaduke 
Green completed the Bible in 1663. This was the fir 
America. 


the newcomer, Johnson 
edition of the Scriptures to be printed 
The next edition, which was not to appear until 1743 
was in German, and not till 1777 did an English ver 
sion make its appearance. The reason for this was, of 
course, that copies of this extensive book were easily 
to be procured from London. 


In 1661, it seems, Johnson fell in love with Green's 


daughter. Green objected to his attentions on the r 


JS 


sonably valid ground that Johnson had a wife | 


in England. The matter being carried to the courts 
Johnson was ordered to leave the country. Because of 
the value of his work on the Bible, however, the order 


was not enforced, but we [Continued on page 47| 
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Rat’a’s House 
of Service 


By Bert Zenaty 


p 
LEASE send us plans of railroad 


stations for towns of 10,000, 25,000, and 
60,000 inhabitants.” 

“Send us catalogues of machines for automatic 
mass production of bricks.” 

“Send books concerning road construction, gas 
works and rapid electric pole erection.” 

“Employ immediately and send by first ship, 
building contractor familiar with American methods 
of building small family houses.” 

Thus read the cablegrams and special delivery 
letters which I, a Czechoslovakian newspaperman in 
the United States, received from someone in my 
homeland who signed himself simply, “Bat’a.” 

Sometimes these messages were delivered to me at 
night—and this, I admit, made me angry. Who was 
this Bat’a? Why the hurry? Why such a conglomera- 
tion of inquiries into unrelated fields? 

The then unknown Bat’a asked, for instance, how 
the publishing offices of large newspapers in America 
were organized; what distance-writing machines, 


telegraph and telephone equipment, there were in the 





A businesslike air pervades Zlin, neatly set among Czechoslovakian hills, home 
of Bat’a industries. lts population has leaped from },000 in 1920 to 30,000, 
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Taking a cue from Henry 
Ford, Thomas Bat’a (left) 
developed his father’s trade, 
cobbling, into a_ science. 
Jan Bat’'a (above), a step- 
brother, now 1s carrying on. 





United States; what were the most modern rotary 
presses in America; the costs of paper for printing 
newspapers; what was the price of a full page adver- 
tisement and the price of newspaper subscriptions. 

Another time, Bat’a demanded the teaching sched- 
ule of the public grammar schools’ in the United 
States. He wanted to know the American methods of 
teaching the three “R’s” and asked me to send him 
readers, writing charts, and arithmetics. Again he 
asked which is the best addressograph and how wide- 
spread was the use of the radio? Could I send him 
plans of the steel skeleton construction of skyscrapers ? 

In short, this man Bat’a wanted so much that there 
was no time left in which to answer the other letters 
from people in the old country who read my news- 
paper articles and sketches. 

Because I was in Rochester, New York, a mother 
wrote to me asking me to help her find her son who 
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lived somewhere in Texas. An amateur actor inquired 
about the quickest way to become a film star in 
Hollywood. A young lady sent me her photograph 
and measurements, requesting me to aid her in find 
ing a husband, because she had heard that there was 
a scarcity of women in America. Sometimes I spent a 
whole Sunday answering such let- 


29 


time, especially so, since they did not yet know their 
grandchildren, except from the photographs I had 
sent. I decided that I would take a six-month leave of 
absence. I wrote to that mythical personage, Bat’a, 
that I was going to Europe and suggested that | 


might work with him temporarily. The answer to 





ters, considering them a just pun- 
ishment and a meet reward for 
journalistic popularity. 

At that time, letters from my 
parents took on a more urgent 
tone. They wanted to see me again 
and reminded me of the fact that 
eight years spent in America, with- 


out visiting them, was too long a 


Bat’a believes that health makes 


for contentment—a point for which 
these girl athletes, employees -all, 


could be submitted as Exhibit A. Wh 
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This Prague storehouse (left), with tts 
lit rooms and modern architecture, 
of those set up by Bata in various count 





my letter of inquiry came promptly by cabl 
“All right. Bat’a.” 

When we had crossed the boundary of 
Czechoslovakia, I saw bill posters at all th 
railroad stations bearing the name Bat’a with 
a picture of ladies’ or men’s shoes. 

Shoes ? There must be some mistake! Those 
numerous inquiries, which I had been receiy 
ing, had nothing to do with shoe manufactur 
ing. When I asked a fellow traveller, I was 
told that there was no other Bat’a. 

A few days later, when the chauffeur drov 
me from the station to Zlin, he was surprised 
at my ignorance and said: “How is it possibl 
that we know all about Ford and you Amer 
icans know nothing about Bat’a?” He talke d 
about Zlin with enthusiasm and when 
reached the top of the hill from which v 
could see the valley, in which the fact 
lay, my guide smil d at me as if to 
“America, eh?” 


1 


[ was truly surprised. There stor 
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tory buildings, row on row, like an orderly 
battalion, concrete and glass, glass and con- 
crete; green lawns between the buildings 
and smooth, asphalt-paved streets between 
the lawns. In several places men and exca- 
vators were digging foundations for new 
factory buildings; farther on, we could 
see the concrete skeletons rising from the 
ground over which light cranes were swing- 
ing, lifting steel rods or large containers of 
concrete, 


The whole complex of factory structures 
was surrounded by a high white fence on 
which were the slogans: “Our customer, our 
master’; “Time is money”; “He who fin- 
ishes not, should not have begun”; “Brains 
for people, labor for machines.” On all sides 
of the factory were sprinkled in planned 
groups, several hundred family houses, built 
along the general lines of the factory build- 
ings, of red bricks, cream-colored concrete, 
straight-roofed. Isolated in that valley, the 
pavilions of the Bat’a hospital stood out 
sharply, as did the football field and tennis 
courts in the foreground. 

The first impression was astounding: a 
modern factory of gigantic dimensions: 
truly a bit of mass-production America in 
this unwonted European setting. 

In a few minutes we had arrived in front 
of the villa of the chief of this huge estab- 
lishment, the man who signed cablegrams: 
“Bat’a.” He smiled cordially, his white teeth 
shining. This was the Thomas Bat’a of 
whom they wrote and talked so much in 
Czechoslovakia and all Europe! Our eyes 
met. I wanted to remember clearly my first 
impression of him and he, too, perhaps 
wanted it for himself. We shook hands. 
His light blue eyes, despite their twinkle, 


Torp—Behind this man is the automatic 
conveyor delivering the unfinished shoes 
to individual machines for certain work. 


Center—A typical woman worker. Like 
all Bat’a employees in Zlin, she shares in 
the company pro;its but not the losses. 


Bortom—Responsibility is put on these men 
—not on overseers—to get the best possible 
results from the leather that they handle. 
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showed a determination equal to that of 
any battleship commander. 

Our very first talk convinced me of the 
fact that he was a man of extraordinary 
qualities. The thought flashed through my 
mind: “Dress this man in the uniform of a 
Cossack and he would be a true ataman.” 
Every word an order! Resolution and deter- 
mination! Here was a character that could 
forgive everything except resistance. 

The next day, one of his confidential sec- 
retaries escorted me through the factory. | 
was familiar with the process of shoe manu- 
facture, for I had visited several shoe fac- 
tories in the United States. That which I 
saw here, however, seemed like the Ford 
factory compared with other, less special- 
ized automobile establishments. Truly one 
saw here the application of the Ford meth- 
ods to footwear manufacture. My guide told 
me that Bat’a had, as a young man, worked 
in America, but that his method of shoe- 
making was his own brain child. No other 
people in the world have even tried to 
duplicate his method except the Russians. 


i SAW the precision in organization ac- 
cording to buildings, workshops, and kinds 
of shoes. Each building was three stories 
high, Each floor had two independent work- 
shops, so that each building-battalion had 
six workshop-companies. The shop itself 
was divided into groups of sewing machines, 
at which girls sat stitching and finishing 
shoe uppers. Each of these girls did a defi- 
nite bit of work and moved it on to her 
neighbor, who continued with the next step 
in the procedure of finishing the uppers and 
so on, until they were ready to be used in 
another section. 

I saw the conveyors on top of the build- 
ings in which [Continued on page 56] 


Top—Some of the 1,200 young men employees 
. . . . = g y . 
participating in the recent sport and gymnastic 
festivities sponsored by the Bat'a company. 


Center—In Zlin, the workers’ babies are 
started off in life with a $45 savings bank 
deposit, a present from the parents’ employers. 


Botrom—Concrete,red bricks, much glass,well- 
kept lawns... The quarters for the unmarried 
workers may be seen in the left background. 
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Every two weeks this “bookmobile” makes its rounds of villages and rural schools 


in Greenville County, South Carolina, piloted by a trained librarian-chauffeur. 


Rubber-Tired Libraries 


By Glenn H. Holloway 


Hi wv: you ever stopped to think what im- 


portant things have happened when a boy and a 
book were brought together ? 

George Westinghouse found a magazine article 
in a public library which described the boring of 
a tunnel through the Alps by a pneumatic drill. 
That gave him the germ of an idea he had been 
seeking. Ultimately it resulted in the Westinghouse 
air brake which has done so much to make railroad 
travel safe. 

Henry Ford in his earlier days haunted the De- 
troit Public Library and it was there that he found 
the answer to his long quest for a self-motive power 
for buggies. 

It was from that same library that Thomas Edi- 
son borrowed books when he was a train boy on the 
Grand Trunk and too poor to buy them. 

Once a great truth is discovered and recorded, it 
becomes the heritage of all who read. The boy of 
today who loves to read may know more about the 
law of gravity than Newton and more about the 
universe than Galileo or Copernicus. With news- 


papers exploiting gangsters and with motion pic- 


They’re the newest recruits 1n 
the war on ignorance —serving 


book-hungry families in small 


towns and country communities. 


tures idealizing handsome or romantic criminals, 
boys need the antidote of historical novels and lif: 
stories of men who have accomplished significant 
things. The boy leader whose reading is wisely) 
guided is more likely to engage his followers in 
building a miniature radio station than in stocking 
a miniature arsenal from which to fare forth on 
mock (or real) hold-up expeditions. 

Boys who live in cities near a public library with 
an adequate supply of good reading may not realize 
how different it might be if they lived in a rural 
community or a small town. Fifty million people 
in the United States and Canada are still withou' 
public library privileges and 93 per cent of these 
live in the country or in very small towns. 

The best plan yet found for taking books to rural 
people is by the establishment of county libraries 
and the use of the book automobile or “library on 
wheels” to cover the ground so that every man, 
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woman, and child in the whole country may have 
equal book privileges. 
The 


chassis upon which has been placed a specially built 


“bookmobile” consists of an automobile 
covered body with book shelves opening either in 
or out. The sides are built to be opened to display 
the books. Some of the book automobiles have an 
interior folding desk for the librarian. Many coun- 
ties, however, use an ordinary delivery truck. 

Back of the book automobile there must be a 
strong central library if the service is to be effec- 
tive. In considering the unit of service best adapted 
to supplying rural book needs, the county library 
is recommended by the American Library Associa- 
Like 


library is able to give a high quality of service to 


tion. the consolidated school, the 


country 
scattered country people and to villages, because it 
is a large enough unit to provide an adequate reve- 
nue, to maintain an up-to-date book collection, and 
to provide trained library workers. 

To make books available to all parts of the coun- 
ty, branch libraries are founded in towns and larger 


+ m7 , 7 
T he “iorary -On-Wheels idea Is 


books sent out by a 
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spreading 


metropolitan library. Not 


villages with deposit stations at various points such 
as postofhces or rural schools or filling stations 
The canned goods may be moved aside in a cross 
roads store to make room for books which the cus 
tomers may take home along with their groceries. 
Or the book truck may drive into the farmer’s own 
dooryard to leave books for his family and neigh 
bors. If there is a lumber, mining, or construction 


leave 


camp in the region, a stop is made to books 
for the laborers. 

Perhaps the most valuable factor of book-auto 
mobile service, however, is the trained librarian who 
accompanies the automobile to branches, stations, 


This 


workers 


schools, and rural communities. direct pet 


sonal contact with trained library means 


much to the readers. The county librarian gets 
know the personal needs of her patrons and sh¢ 
met, as she goes her rounds, with such requests as: 
“Will you bring my brother a book on aviatio 
“Grandmother wants some crochet patterns.’ 
“Have you a book that tells how to travel a1 


the world?” 


to the big cities. These Staten 1 
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Being an actual letter from 
a Rotarian-father to his son 
who has just become of age, 
wherein are set forth some les- 


sons drawn from experience. 


Are 
Twenty-One’ 


By Allen }4cReynolds 


ee Y DEAR SON: 


You are NOW twenly one years of age. 


At this time and on this occasion, it is my purpose 
to tell you something of life as I see it through the 
perspective of fifty-three years. I do so with the hope 
that it may benefit you but not with the expectation 
that you will accept all my views, or abide by the 


results of my experience. 


Of Time 

Some people have the idea that gold is the most 
precious thing in the world. Such an opinion is, of 
course, wrong. The most precious thing in the world 
is time. 

Every human being has a certain allotment of 
time, fixed by his condition of health and the exigen- 
cies of his life. It may mean much or little to him, 
according to the manner in which it is occupied. The 
improper use of it may even become a menace to his 
life or to those about him. The proper use of it is the 


most important factor in any man’s life. 
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Illustrations by Harvey Fuller 


The span of his years, measured in the sum total of 
history, is a very, very brief one. There are many 
things to do in that short period. A man’s capacity 
for accomplishment must inevitably be measured by 
the method by which he utilizes his time. 

If you haven’t already worked out such a plan, may 
I urge upon you the vita! importance of planning 
your hours with the view to utilizing them for the 
benefit of yourself and those arbund you? A life so 
ordered will bring happiness. A life frittered away 
will inevitably bring discontent and unhappiness. 


Of Health 

So long as we have health, we are indifferent to it; 
when we lose it, we awake to its importance. If th« 
average individual could bring himself to understand 
how vital it is to conserve this precious possession, Wi 
would have less sickness in the world. 

Thomas Carlyle said that most men dig their 
graves with their teeth. This is only another way of 
declaring that most people overeat and neglect their 
bodies. The joys of a good meal and a good drink are 
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generally the joys of youth. Years will inevitably bring 


temperance to the tippler and the trencherman. 

If you are to find happiness, prudently care for 
your physical body. But remember this: an abound 
ing physique is not necessarily a guarantee of a useful 
life. Robert Louis Stevenson was an invalid all of his 
days; Steinmetz, the great electrician, was a mere 
scrap of a man physically; Helen Keller is both blind 
and deaf; Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, made 
his name in public life, but was a confirmed invalid. 
And so we might catalog indefinitely the names of 
famous men and women who, in spite of physical 
frailties, mastered the problem of life and became 
useful citizens. 

Health is a great adjunct to a useful life but it is 


not indispensable. 


Of Wealth 


Men are commonly spoken of as successful who 
accumulate a large amount of this world’s goods. 
This is very far from accurate. 








Wealth, and the physical enjoyment 
incident to the control of it, are not to be 
despised, but as an end in themselves they 
are unimportant. There are many individ 
uals who make the attainment of wealth 
Many of 


these individuals are far from happy. In 


the end and aim of their lives. 


the first place, a lifetime of thought devot 


ed to gain, that is to say, to the accumula 


tl] 


tion of profits almost necessarily at the ex 


pense of somebody else, creates a m¢ ntal 
habit which undertakes to measure life 

terms of financial gain. Such a habit 1s 
likely to measure happiness 1n like terms, 
ruthless in 


and the result makes a man 


dealing with his fellow man. 


= is another type of 


which we sometimes see. It is the fortune 


lent to a life of service. 


rortune 


which is a mere inci 
I am of the opinion that a man who so 
useful to his 


Hl pro! 


i prov 


orders his life that he 1s 
neighbor and in human affairs, w1 
ably never suffer serious financial want, 
and if he makes himself sufficiently in 
dispensable to his community generall 
his financial reward is likely to be larg: 
Life 1s one long series of needs, and we 
must be sufficiently provident to protect ours 
against those of tomorrow as wt ll as those OF tor 


But there are two things which I would have you 


memb« € Do not strive for wealth as an ¢ nd, I if | 
an incident; and that money, as such, is o 
for what it will purchase for you and for those whe 
are dependent upon you. 
UO} Educ ation 
A man's education continues as long as 
Pa) 


1 
t 


tinues to grow, and he should continue to grow so 
long as his mental faculties are alert. The schooling 
process merely lavs a foundation. Your college worl 


1 


opens the door to many vistas of human interest 


human endeavor. Through each open door you get a 
glimpse of what lies beyond. That glimpse may 1 
trigue you and lead you to enter; or, again, it may 
hold no interest for you. In any event, you will know 
the door. 


Lord Bacon took all knowledge for his yrovince. 
g | 


Continued on page 44 


Even though human knowl 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
(1) The ideal of Service as the basis of all worth, 

enterprise. 

High ethical standards in business and professio; 


(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every R 
tarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportuni: 
for Service. 

(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful! 
cupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of | 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(6) The advancement of understanding, goodwill, a 
international peace through a world fellowship of busine 
and professional men united in the ideal of Service. 





Fditorial Comment 


Where Science Stops 


i. IS disquieting to read that Dr. Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin, distinguished Harvard University sociologist, 
after careful research into man’s history since the 
twelfth century, has concluded that the “sum total 
of our investigation refutes the theory that war tends 
to disappear with the progress of civilization.” 

The study, it is enlightening to learn, was made 
on five measurable factors: duration of war; size of 
fighting forces; number of casualties; number of 
countries involved; proportion of troops to total pop- 
ulation of fighting countries. 

Dr. Sorokin found that war was “comparatively 
insignificant” among major European nations up to 
the seventeenth century. Then the graph rises sharply, 
remains up through the eighteenth century, sways 
somewhat in the nineteenth. But at the start of the 
twentieth century the line soars to unprecedented 
heights. In this latter period, war exceeds the sum 
total of all wars during the other centuries studied. 

Scholar that he is, Dr. Sorokin does not let his 
deduction go beyond his facts. He stops with the 
statement that, “War does not tend to disappear of 
itself with the progress of civilization.” Nevertheless, 
the disturbing question suggests itself: Is there a 
necessary relation between war and civilization? 
Does what we call “progress” make wars increas- 
ingly inevitable, thereby carrying the seeds of its 


own annihilation? 

Happily, such questions need not be answered 
affirmatively. If Dr. Sorokin’s study proves anything, 
it is, first of all, that human nature is variable. It has 
functioned for centuries with but little war. If 
human nature has changed to demand more war, 


it is logical to believe that it again can be altered to 
demand much less. There is a germ of profound 
hope in that. 

But it is a hope that can not be realized until 
men better understand and control the new tensions 
that cause wars, discussed by Mr. Close in his article 
elsewhere in this issue. Behind them stands science, 
impersonal and unmoral. Its explosives can bomb 
city or clear a wilderness. Its radio and airplanes 
have brought individuals and nations into new pro 
pinquity. But here science halts, and here men ot 
good will must enter if wars are to diminish. 

The mere fact that a man knows a man is no guar- 
antee of their friendship. Nor is a new physical 
closeness of a nation to a nation an assurance that 
they will not go to war. Every family feud is proo! 
that goodwill does not necessarily follow familiarity 
Rotary, however, envisions both “understanding and 
goodwill” in its Sixth Object, and a growing circle 
of business and professional men in its ranks are 
making the two synonymous through fellowship. 

The method is not Rotary’s own, but it is char 
acteristic of Rotary in action around the world. 


Here Begins Roiary 


E:tiowsup comes close to the core of Rotary, 
for it is a relation between individuals in association. 
And, it can not be reiterated too often, Rotary is 
fundamentally committed to service through the de- 
velopment of the individual. When man is right, 
men are right. 

“Friendship between governments,” Albert Shaw 
once said, in an inspired moment, “can not go far 
beyond good manners in diplomatic intercourse. 
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Friendship between people, on the contrary, is valu- 
able beyond all calculation. It is our business as pri- 
vate Americans to enlarge our friendly relations 
with the British, the French, the Germans, and the 
citizens of all other countries far and near. Govern- 
ments can not make friendships between nations, 
but the friendliness of private persons across boun- 
dary lines can make foreign policies friendly.” 

That is the Rotary way. A little story going the 
rounds of club international service talks makes the 
point well: 

Junior’s parents had bought for him a world-map 
jig-saw puzzle. For hours, the evening vefore he was 
to find the package beside his birthday plate, they 
had worked rather unsuccessfully to put the pieces 
together. Their surprise was great, therefore, when 
the young man assembled the puzzle with dispatch. 

“Oh, it was easy,” he explained. “I saw that there 
was a man in the middle. I got him put together 
and then built the rest around him.” 


Lel’s Go A’ Visiting 


B numperep friendships between busihess 
and professional men in different cities and nations 
is proof that fellowship thrives through a good old 
Rotary custom of visiting other clubs. Moving pic- 
tures, books, magazine articles, even correspondence 
must take second place to personal contact in the 
weaving of the tie that binds. 

Rotarians planning to visit other communities, at 
home or abroad, on business or pleasure, can easily 
learn from their Official Directory what clubs can 
be included on their itineraries. There’s something 
about Rotary that makes it easy to get acquainted 
with another Rotarian, and the visiting member 
will find it pleasurable to be greeted with the same 
hospitality his own club extends to guests. 

Intercity meetings, likewise, have great possibilities 
for cultivation of fellowship. They are as typical of 
Rotary as the cogged emblem itself. It is but natural 
for clubs within reasonable motoring distance to 
get together as often as circumstances permit. In 
Tokyo, for example, local Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies were recently host to Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies from Yokohama. The translated report of the 
event, names changed, might conceivably have had 


its locale in any corner of the Rotary world. 


Start Your Spanish Now 


Wu: bombs of friendly controversy over Fs 


peranto are bursting in other columns of this maga 
zine, let us, in this neutral editorial cloister, remind 
ourselves that during the next few months all Ro 
tarians have a special reason to learn the language 
of Cervantes. Everyone going to the Mexico City 
convention will find much to enjoy, but he who is 
able to read local newspapers and to brush conver 
sational shoulders with people met off main thor 
oughfares, will add over-tones of pleasure to the 
experience that pesos can’t buy. 

Spanish IS, as languages go, an easy one to learn. 
A reading knowledge can be acquired by anyon 
with resolute effort. And a new language learned is, 
in the words of William Lyon Phelps, “exactly like 
a shortsighted man putting on spectacles.” Those 
who attended the Detroit convention may recall his 
very practical suggestions for learning to read a new 
language. 

Here they are—taken from the Proceedings of the 


Twenty-fifth Rotary Convention: 

“In the primer, or first book, learn the mere cle 
ments, and then sit down and learn the vocabulary. 
Just learn it! Look up every word you don’t know. 
Make a list of them and learn them by heart. And 


] 
; 


before you begin tomorrow, say that list to yourself 


until you know it. Drudgery is the only road to cul 


ture, and after drudgery always comes enjoyment.” 

The drudgery, Rotarian Phelps might have added, 
can be reduced by forming a class, and if this is done 
there comes the possibility of acquiring a speaking 
knowledge. The brief lessons, with phonetic English 
pronunciation soon to appear in THe Rorarian, will 
be useful, but practice is important. Why not, as a 
New York Rotarian has proposed, organize an even 
ing conversational class sponsored by the local club 
or one of its committees ? 

In lieu of a teacher, the group could use any of the 
excellent phonograph systems available. But ther 
are few Rotary communities which do not have 
someone—perhaps a high school teacher—who 
would be willing to tutor an informal class of Ro 
tarians and members of their families gratis or fot 
a very small fee per pupil. 

Consistent study will quickly bring a gratifying 
mastery of all the phrases needed to travel and 


to shop and to be friendly in Mexico. 
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The Rotary Hourglass 


Miscellaneous news notes on men and affairs of interest to Rotarians 


FF... Cities Want It. William Campbell, 


former director of Rotary International and for 


many years secretary of the Rotary Club of 


Rochester, N. Y., im person has delivered to th 
Secretariat an invitation of the Rochester club for 
the 1936 convenuon. “One thing we can prom 
ise,” he declared, “is good weather! Our aver 


ye mean temperature for June is sixty degre 2 
} 


Rochester is one of five cities bidding for the 


1936 convention. The others are: Atlantic City, 


J.; Balttmore, Md.; Miami, Fla.; and Mil 
waukee, Wis. 


* * o 


Honor Paul H. King. The year 1934 ha 
brought well-merited distinction to Paul H 
King, Detroit Rotarian. Retentive readers of Tut 
RorarIAN will recall that he, with Past Directo: 
Richard C. Hedke, were co-chairmen of Detroit 
Hlost Club Convention committee, their pictures 
appearing in the May issue. He is also current 
president of the International Society for Crippled 
Children and one of the five “Honorary Alumni 
of the University of Michigan for 1934. Rotarian 
King is a referee in bankruptcy, and during the 
past two years organized and conducted the Na 
tional Bankruptcy Conference to  formulat 
amendments to the federal bankruptcy law. As 
Chairman of the International Development 
Committee of the International Society for 
Crippled Children, he is now laying plans for the 
third World Conference of Crippled Children 
Workers to be held at Budapest next summer. 


* * . 


New Clubs, Welcome! The following have 
within recent months been added to the list of 
Rotary clubs: 

Keighley, Yorks., England; Skegness, Lincs., 
England; Port Said, Egypt; Boston, Lincs., Eng 
land; Friedrichschafen-Lindau, Germany; Man 
dus, Brazil; Pisa, Italy; Kgge, Denmark. 


7 > . 


Add Ten Year Class. Fred Johnson, hotel 
proprietor at Owatonna, Minn., recently rounded 
out a ten-year perfect-attendance record. 


* * * 


Rotary in New Zealand. What is probably 
the last Governor's Monthly Letter issued by th 
late T. C. List, former and (because of J. M. A 
Ilott’s iltness) acting governor of the Fifty-third 
District, pictures eight Rotarians who, as an ac 


companying letter notes, “have received fairly 


considerable preferment recently. “They are R. 
\. Anderson, C. M. G., of Invercargill, recently 
created a knight batchelor; Jim McLeod, of New 
Plymouth, appointed to the legislative council; 
George A. Maddison, mayor of Hastings; Dis- 
trict Governor Ilott, of Wellington; G. H. Wil- 
on, of Auckland, recently created a knight 
batchelor; G. W. Hutchinson, mayor of Auck- 
land, created a C. M. G.; and Norton Francis, C. 
M. G., of Christchurch, and D. A. Ewen, M. B. E., 
£ Wellington, recently appointed directors of 
the Central Bank. 
. . * 

Gleesters Place Second. The Chicago Ro- 
tary Glee Club, composed of members of the 
Chicago Rotary Club supplemented by singing 
friends of the director, Frank L. Bennett, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Canton, IIl., won sec- 
ond place in the glee club division of the music 
festival recently staged by the Chicago Tribune 
in Soldiers Field, Chicago. Their picture, attired 
for a minstrel show, was published ‘in the August 
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Why Editors Grey. It’s mean, of course, but 
verybody now and then picks on that nemesis 
‘f all scribes, The Inspired Compositor, who 
eems forever bent on publicizing his friend, Mr. 
Etaoin Shrdlu. Now comes a note and a clip- 
ping from a correspondent. The former bears 
he message: ““Add—your ‘Hard to Beat’ depart- 
ment.” The latter is from the Plainfield, N. J., 
Courier-News and in a paragraph set off with 
blue pencilling, recounts that: 

“Secretary Guy R. Sutton announced that al- 
though many members of the club are on vaca- 
tions, 443 per cent of them maintained 100 per 
cent attendance records last month.” 


* * * 


One-Man Orchestra. Believe it or not— 
but the stage No. I man in the Ripley Odditorium 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, 
the man who plays seven musical instruments 
at one time, is a Rotarian. He is Roy F. Gardner, 
who in private life is an automobile accessories 
retailer at Mason City, Ill. His musical versa- 
tility was developed as a hobby, and was fre- 
quently drawn on for Rotary and other gather- 
ings. Finally, Ripley heard about him and wired 
for his services at the Fair. “I thought it would 
be a good vacation,” says Rotarian Gardner, “as 

I have stayed very 








close to business for 
some time. But I will 
be glad to get through 
with the Fair so that 
I can get back to 
our Rotary meetings 
again. I have been a 
member of our Rotary 
club for several years 
and enjoy it.” 


This “one-man” 
orchestra 1s ap- 
pearing at the 
Ripley “Believe It 
or Not” pavilion 
at the Century of 
Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. 
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Rockefeller not in his 


He’s Only Ninety-two! “The othe: 
writes Past Director J. Murray Hill, of B 
Green, Ky., “I went to the Glasgow Rotary ( 
The man, whose photograph I am sending 
mixing around with the fellows, laughin 
greeting and joking. When he greeted 
handshake made me wince a little. 

“Mr. Porter,’ I said, ‘I saw John D. R 
fellers picture in the paper recently on 
occasion of his ninety-third birthday. You 
Mr. Rockefeller should be writing to each 

“He slapped me on the shoulder, and 
a twinkle in his eye he said, ‘My boy, why 
I be writing to him? Rockefeller is an old 
He is not in my class. I’m ninety-two!’ ’ 

Which isn’t a bad introduction to W 
Porter, of Glasgow, Ky. At the aforementio 
age, he is busily engaged as president 
Glasgow Railroad Company and the G 
Community Hospital. He is an active m 
the American Bar Association, the Kentuck: 
Association (honorary for life), the Rotary ‘ 
the New York Southern Society, Glasgow ‘ 
ian Church, the Masonic order, and tl 
tional Fox Hunters Association. Fox hunt 


his hobby—and he rides it often! 
. 
. - . 


A Mere Youngster. George Wells, 
four, is a member of the Rotary Club of W 
Ont., Canada. Though “retired,” he cont 
to lead an interesting life, spending consid 
time writing along historical lines. “One ot 
interesting parts of his life,” we glean fro 
respondence with Secretary R. Boak Burn 
that as a boy he remembers the last Femian 
from Buffalo to Canada.” 


» ~~ * 


Just Boys. There are nineteen Rotarian 
Springdale, Ark. The oldest is fifty-two 
youngest is twenty-one. Nine members a1 
der thirty, and the average of the club as a v 
is thirty-three and one-half years. Is it a 
for clubs of this size? 

* * 7 


And Still Younger. Paul H. Kemerer, \ 
is in the savings and loan business and secreta 
treasurer of the Rotary club over at Carrollto 
Ohio, is wondering. And what he’s wonder: 











to! 
po 
fra 
as 
aed 
on 
to 
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bout is this: Did any Rotary club have a re- 
aa on the Detroit convention from a stripling 
bees years were fewer than twelve? That is 
Carrollton’s record—which stands, so far. 

Jimmy Lore, Jr., son of the first president of 
the Carrollton Rotary Club is the youth in ques- 
tion. “He’s a live wire,” writes Secretary-Treas- 
brer Paul. “He not only sent postcards from De- 
troit to all our club members, but looked after 
the little personal affairs of his father and an- 
other Carrollton Rotarian while at the conven- 
tion. He walked right up to Walter P. Chrysler, 
(whose glee club provided a major convention 
attraction) and asked to take his picture. Chrysler 
asked Jimmy to come to his office the next morn- 
ing for a ‘conference.’ You bet Jimmy was pres- 
ent on schedule, and a professional photographer 
was there to take Jimmy and Chrysler at the 
Jatter’s desk. Chrysler autographed the picture 
and sent it to Jimmy. The best part of this story, 
though, is that when we had a program devoted 
to the convention, Jimmy told us his experiences. 
He just gave his story as it came to him—and 
I'm telling you the club enjoyed the kid’s talk 
very much,” 

* * * 

Met at Panama. Though they had voyaged 
on the same boa on the long trip down the West 
Coast, Rotarian Fred Mercer, lemon grower from 
Ventura, Calif., and Rotarian H. J. Madill, pear 
grower from Yakima, Wash., had not become 
acquainted until they met as guests of the Cristo- 
bal-Colon (Panama) Rotary club. 

om > - 

Cinemactor. Rotarian H. W. Gilhooly, of 
Brockville, Ont., Canada, in private life is in 
the shoe business. But, friends seeing the new 
talking motion picture, “A Country Doctor,” de- 
picting the work of Dr. M. W. Locke, foot special- 
ist at Williamsport, Ont., will recognize Ro- 
tarian Gilhooly in an important role. 

+ . * 

A Slip. Somehow, some way, Ontario, Calif., 
of the Belt” 
month, showing how clubs in this region are 


was left out “Citrus map, last 


codperating . This club, organized eleven 
years ago, has maintained an average attendance 
of 98.14 per cent. Six charter members have 
perfect attendance records. 

* . * 

Executive Committee. President R. L. Hill, 
Past President John Nelson, and Directors Alger- 
non Blair and Robert F. Phillips—the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International—held their first meeting of the 
fiscal year, September 5-6, at the Secretariat. 
Immediately afterwards a group, led by Presi- 
dent Hill and Convention Committee Chairman 
Ed. R. Johnson, left for Mexico City to perfect 
arrangements for the 1935 convention (June 
17-21). 

* ” ~ 

Soldiered with Sherman. One of the few 
veterans of the Civil War in the United States 
who is a member of a Rotary club (perhaps the 
only one) is “Uncle” John L. Miller, of Sunbury, 
Pa. He was born in Germany more than eighty- 
six years ago. As a youth he served with General 
Sherman on the memorable ‘March to the Sea.” 
For many years he was active in business, frater- 
nal, and governmental circles of Sunbury. 


* * * 


Re: Editor Rand. Past District Governor Clay- 
ton Rand, who edits a lively newspaper at Gulf- 
port, Miss., has been honored by the editorial 
fraternity. A recent issue of The Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary carries his likeness with a note that he is 
one of the regional representatives of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 


“Bob” Bags Buck. Bronzed from a “nice and 
friendly trip” with his wife and two daughters, 
Mary Jane, 17, and Virginia Lee, 13, Robert E. 


Lee Hill, president of Rotary International, rolls 
into the editorial sanctum as this “copy” is writ- 
ten. The trip was from his home town, Columbia, 


Mo., where he is alumni secretary of the Uni 
versity of Missouri, to California, up the 


to British Columbia . . . now Chicago, leaving a 


trail of genial “we-alls” and “mighty-glads.” 
“Yes sir,” he agrees with the honey and ‘lasses 


drawl of the South, “a nice and friendly trip. 





Just making new friends, meeting old 
visiting, and hunting, and fishing.” 

At mention of the last two items on th 
ventory, Bob’s face opens with a famous grin. 

“Out in California I got my first buck.” 

But that wasn’t news to THE MAN WITH THI 


ScRATCHPAD. Friends with scissors days | 
had sent him newspaper clippings. . . . Al Roth, 
past president of Rotary International, was th 
guide, led Bob to the spot. One shot did it 

And here and there 


came the fishing, in odd 


39 

moments. In Oregon, along the Klamath R 
Bob landed a six-pound steelh« id trout l 
biggest I ever reeled in from any water 
mits, eyes a-twinkle. 

Newspapers tell other tales . . . of 1 
with enthusiastic Rotary club ( 
meetings ot trequent stress 1 R 
weathering the depression “bec: it t ’ 
on itself the task of training men in 
service” . . . of keen comment on afta 
delibly impressed on hearers by hum \t l 
Hillism: “Missouri stands at the head 
industry—which is the safest place to 


quickly followed by 


application to a 
under consideration 


At Portland, Or 


an &, ule telephone circuit wit 
of the Rotary Club Rio de J I 
José M. Fernand Hello Jo, tl I Hall 
the cony ition opened. T ’ 
marks, spinning another st 
friendliness between t contul 

MAN W S 








Now, Here’s Just the Way It Happened 


(SPECIAL FROM KEN BINNs, SEATTLE TIMES 
SEATTLE, WasH.—Credit Robert L. (Bob) Hill 
president of the Rotary International, with de 


struction of a fishing tradition that has held for 
years and years. 
In the 
who thought he couldn't, Rotarian Hill proved 
| 


he could. He hooked, played, gaffe . 


presence or a new paper cameraman 

| 

and landed, 

in full view of Seattle and Rotary, a 17-pound 
king salmon. 

The photographer rowed up to Rotarian Roy 

Maryatt’s yacht, on board of which was an 


even dozen of cruising Rotarians. 


“We want Bob Hill,” he said. “He’s going 
to catch a salmon.” 
Hill piled into the boat. The photographer 


clambered over into another. 
“What's this?” 
package in the bottom of the boat. 


asked Hill, kicking a covered 


“A salmon,” said the photographer. 

“You catch it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How big is it?” 

“Forty pounds.” 

“Whew!” whistled Bob. “That's a big fish.’ 
“Yeah. Tie it on your hook.” 

“What for?” 


’ 


the phot i H 
len N n caught | 
get up way b ( 1 an 
dark waitin I tin 
fish. Tl I E'S 
it th r} We t it 
l ce ) I i tl ! t 
Ime \ 1] \\ * 
got a und sal For at R 
t in we bring out a | l 
cially honored. You get a 4 
“Td still lke to catch m i 
“Well, you can try it, but you 
good. I’m telling you.” 
The heck he won't!” said Deskin Re 
tle sportsman, sitting up suddenly. 7 
the salmon rod zinged and whined. A 
broke water, a hundred feet behind tl 
“Grab that rod, Bob!” 
“Well!” ga ped the photo raphet I 


a son-ot-a-gun! 


And then Hill landed the fish. 

















Rotary Around 
the World 
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These brief news notes—gleaned from letters and 
; 

bulletins—muirror the varied activities of the 


Rotary movement. Contributions are welcomed. 
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One humanitarian link between warring 
Bolivia and Paraguay has been maintained 
through the Rotary clubs. The Bolivian 
government, for example, has sent cloth- 
ing, medicine, money, and approximately 
twelve thousand blankets to the prisoners 
with the codperation of the Rotary Club of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Rotarian Mich- 
ans was commissioned to Asuncion to dis- 
tribute these items to the Bolivian prisoners. 


Second and first from the right (at left) 
Dr. Michans and Dr, Abente Haedo, pr. 
ident of the Asuncion club; below, a group 
of Bolivian prisoners awaiting allotmen 
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Australia New Zealand Peru ; 
Install Radio in Hospital Take Policies for Cripples Double Membership C 
CansBerra—Co-operaung with other cir Pa_mMerston NortH—An auspicious beginning Lima—Evidence of an enthusiastic inter i 
bodies, the Canberra Rotary Club has just closed for the Crippled Children’s Society, recently Rotary, is the fact that the Lima Rotary ( 
| campaign for installing a new w tablished by the Rotary Club of Palmerston has doubled its membership this vast y 7 
t in a local hospital. A secon North, are life insurance policies of £100 each important event in the life of the club \ K 
peal is now in progress fo ts of earphones which twenty Rotarians have deposited with recent joining of General Oscar R. B : 
be used in the various wards their club. On maturity, the proceeds are to go _ president of the republic. q \ 
to the society's reserve. The club is also planning " a 
England to raise another {£2000 by public subscription. Honduras 4 P 
Observe Tenth Birthday Brazil War on Flies, Ignorance, Idleness i 
CLaPHAM—A company of 132, including tho TecucicaLpa—In most phases of civic 
Rotarians who had helped in its formation, 1 Issist Lepers members of the Tegucigalpa Rotary Cl ; 
ntly met with the Clapham Rotary Club to San Luts—Members of the Rotary Club of taking the lead. In a vigorous campaign ay 4 
rve its tenth anniversary. Present, in add San Luis have been seriously concerned over the flies, their efforts recently resulted in the 1 ‘ 
n to a large group of former Clapham Rota number of lepers in their state who were without of all garbage disposal places about their cit 
was Past International Director Anton iitable care. Due to the efforts of the Rotary Pupils in local schools are encouraged to : 
\ ide, of Holland, who had assisted in the — club, a modern leprosarium is now under con diligently, prizes being offered to th : 
blishment of the club. struction in an isolated locality. cient. Gifts are regularly sent to child 
I 
m The Winchester (Virginia) Rotar) : 
Club has taken the initiative in e: a 
ns tablishing on the Lee Highway what 4 
FIRST AID is believed to be the first highway) q t 
| & STATION first aid station in America. It was : 


-, (FCMG tight: 





started in codperation with the Red 
Cross which endeavors to educate 
the public in the proper use of first 
aid. The picture shows the dedication : 
ceremony of the first station, with 
President Dowell ]. Howard of the 
Winchester club presiding. It ts ex- 
pected that many other such stations 
for the relief of sufferers from auto- 
mobile accidents will be established. 
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local orphan asylums, and an international 
library, having a semi-public status, has been 
established. Construction of recreation grounds 
in several parts of the city has been initiated 


through their effective campaigning. 


Argentina 


Recreation for the Sick 

Buenos Arres—Members of the Rotary Club 
of Buenos Aires have supplied phonographs, 
records, and radios for the ailing in various 
charitable institutions in their city. 


Canada 


Prime Minister at Club 

Kentvi_Le, N. §.—Kentville Rotarians listen 
ing attentively to an address on international 
relations one day late in summer, were agreeably 
surprised by a visit from Great Britain's Prime 
Minister, J. Ramsay MacDonald 
oped, was his first public appearance since his 
Regretting that he 


This, it devel- 
departure from England. 
could not spend a longer time with them, the 
Prime Minister urged members to continue their 
plendid work in cementing friendships between 
nations and continuing where politicians left off 


lonsilectomies for Thirty 

AMHERSTBURG, ONT.—In a clinic sponsored 
by the Amherstburg Rotary Club, tonsil opera 
tions on thirty school children were recently per 


formed without cost to the families. 
Hungary 


Establish Summer Camp 

DEeBRECEN—A luncheon conversation in the 
Debrecen Rotary Club one day last winter about 
the hardship many children must bear these days, 
ed to the resolution to establish a summer camp 
which has just been brought to a_ successful 


A five-thousand dollar lake improve- 
ment, sponsored by the twenty-four 
members of the Revelstoke (B. C., 
Canada) Rotary Club, has made pos- 
sible a highly attractive picnic and 
camping ground for the community. 
Suitable bathing facilities, shelters, 
and picnic chairs and benches are in- 


cluded in this splendid development. 


close. With the help of the Hungarian Red Cross 


and the National Women’s Associat 
was established employing four t 
and a cook, who had previou ier: 


work. One hundred and twenty ch 


were most in need of proper nou 

tre h air were selected irom a um 
duration of the camp was first 
weeks, but through the help of 
Debrecen Rotary Club was able to exte1 


a two and a half month period 


United States 


Codperate with Lions 


FRANKFORT, Ky Combine: 


fort Rotarians and Lions have aided 
the care of a large number of und 
ailing, and crippled children in this 
When the Lions Club arranged 

ical treatment for a young child whicl 
blind from birth, physicians 1 

clubs gave freely of their service 


Hold Inter-City Meet 


DELAVAN, Wis At Delavan 


resort of mid-westerners, Delavan R 
cently held a meeting attended | 
Rotarians from Janesville, Beloit, O 


and Burlington 


Treatment fo 


Cycling throug 
England proved to b 
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En route from Naples to London on 
the S.S. Strathnavar, these English 
Rotarians kept the Rotary wheel 
turning on the high seas. Left to 
right: F. C. Cogswell, Erith; F. W. 
Nutting, Balham; Wm. C. Clarkson, 
founder president and _ secretary 
of the Poplar Rotary club; G. N. 
Tubbley and H. Crookes, Sheffield. 
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Support Two Boys’ Bands 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—Two boys’ bands, with 
a total membership of eighty-five, have been 
maintained for several years by the Framingham 
Rotary Club. Efforts have been made to main- 
tain the bands on a self-supporting basis, and 

t until this past year was it necessary for the 
club to contribute money toward its maintenance. 
\t that a recent spring concert netted a profit 

» for this activity 
Stress Attendance 
rorp, N. J.—The Cranford Rotary Club 

ttendance for the past year has averaged 97.18 


Starting the 


CRA 


cent. year with only twel\ 


n, membership has been increased to twenty 
nine new members maintained 
Since the at- 


this club has always been 


Fight of the 


rfect attendance records. 1925, 


ndance average of 
ibove the 93 per cent mark, and for a two-year 
riod was one hundred per cent. Several oldet 


members also have pertect attendance records. 


WELCOME 
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A Follow-Through for Cripples 


\cpeNna, Micu.—During the past ten years the 
Rotary Club of Alpena has arranged for more 
than travel for 
crippled children transported to the University 
Hospital at Ann Arbor. Since 1929, 508 children, 
with 147 attendants, have been Ann 
\rbor. Through an arrangement with the Uni- 


600,000 passenger-miles of 


sent to 


AY 
rXv 
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versity Hospital, patients under the sponso: . 
of the Alpena Club are accepted in a group ey Bic 
two weeks. Orthopedic clinics are held in t h 
city every two years. A part time secretary mu: 
employed by the Rotary club for follow-up wo trib 
on cases examined at the clinics—a vital fact ark 
in carrying out the recommendations for t 
ment or operative procedure made by the e) Juc 
amining surgeons. 
N 
Civic Consciousness pi 


Custer, So. Dax.—The recently organized R sais 
tary Club of Custer has initiated a movement t 


establish a men’s social club for citizens i 
officers of several C.C.C. camps who are maki i 
their headquarters in this city. A joint Py 
mittee of the Rotary club and the local C > ie 
mercial club is working out the details. P _ 
are also being considered for club faciliti ef 
other C.C.C. men. a 

‘ ~ emf 
Sixth Inter-City Picnic serv 

Crete, Nes.—Each successive year for 

six years, Rotarians of the Nineteenth Distr: Wa 
have looked forward to the annual inter-cit y 
icnic given by the Rotary Club of Crete. 1 bs 
an this club of less hee forty members den 
host to a group of 211 Rotarians from as 
clubs. Bridge, golf, a picnic dinner, and late: “mn 
dance, formed part of the entertainment. ma 


Conduct International Relations Course 
MARSHFIELD, Wis.—Through an internatio 
relations course held under the auspices ot 
Marshfield Rotary Club last winter, many lo 
citizens were able to avail themselves of some 
the advantages usually found in a universit 
town. Starting with eighty-five members th 
course proved so popular that it soon outgre 
the room originally assigned to it. This educa 
tional program consisted of a two-hour week 
lecture extending over a three-month period. 
was conducted under the leadership of Pa 
president R. F, Lewis with the assistance of 4 
number of speakers from the state universit 


Unique is the Atlantic City (New 
Jersey) method of greeting visiting 
Rotarians to the Rotary club. This 
map of the United States, in colors, 
was built by the boys of the local vo- 
cational school. As the home of the 
guest is announced, a light flashes 
in his state. At the side are lights 
for continents or geographic areas. 
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Datus Proper, president of the San 
Antonio (Texas) Rotary Club, re- 
ceives from Rotarian C. E. Atwood 
(right) of Bombay, India, the greet- 
ings of India in the form of a letter 
and flag. In turn, the flag of Texas 
with the San Antonio pennant are 
presented for the Bombay Rotary 
Club. The San Antonio club makes 
certain that flags are easily identified 
by attaching a white strip with the 
name of the appropriate nation, 


-s Attend Camp 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Seventy-five undernour- 
hed boys were sent to a health camp this past 


summer by Jamestown Rotarians. 


Free Hospital Bed 
MuscaTINE, Ia.—Twenty-five youngsters this 
past year have made use of the free hospital bed 


maintained by the Rotary Club of Muscatine. 


$:00 for Playground 


NewarK, Onto—Funds for Newark’s new 
municipal playground were swelled by a con- 
tribution of one hundred dollars from the New- 


ark Rotary Club. 


Judge Committees’ Importance 


Minot, N. D.—Chairmen of each of the five 


committees of the Minot Rotary Club at a noon 
meeting recently gave five-minute talks explain- 
ing why their particular work was the most 
important in Rotary. The purpose of this meet- 
ing was to stimulate serious thought on the part 


of each member as to the vital need of each of 


these services in the life of a Rotary club. This 








type of program is especially valuable where it 
felt that a club has been giving too much 
4 emphasis to ome particular phase of Rotary 
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It’s already an “old Rotary custom” 
in the British Isles for the presia 

of the club to wear an insignia of 
office. President M. Gordon Lit 

man, ].P. (second from right), : 
decorated accordingly as he call 
meeting of the London Rotary Club 
to order at the Hotel Metropole. 
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‘Now You Are Twenty-One’ 


| Continued from page 35| 


edge was much more limited than today, 
Bacon’s province was beyond his mag- 
nificent powers. The intensive develop- 
ment of the last century in every field of 
human endeavor has so increased the 
store of human knowledge that a man 
perforce must become something of a 
specialist in the line of work he aspires 
to do. Your problem is to decide the na- 
ture of that work and, next, to devote 
your energies toward its mastery. 

Mere mastery of a means of livelihood 
does not mean a man is educated. One 
must have cultural knowledge to make 
him a civilized being. He should know 
something of good music. He should have 
a speaking acquaintance with art and 
architecture. He should have a reading 
knowledge of the best literature. Too 
much reading is not a good thing. It 
should be balanced with the proper 
amount of mental activity. Bacon said, 
“Reading maketh a full man, speaking a 
ready man, and writing an accurate 
man.” A reasonable acquaintance with 
all of these activities is necessary to an 


educated man. 


Of Travel 

Travel is an indispensable aid towards 
a good education, Contacts with people 
who live in other environments are neces- 
sary for an understanding of the world. 
There is no one so difficult as a provincial. 
Such a person measures every problem 
in the light of his own limited knowledge 
and limited environment. Inevitably he 
cannot meet and see the problems of 
other people and other climes from a 
common viewpoint. Provincialism means 
prejudice. Prejudice destroys reason and 
reason is indispensable in civilization. 


Of People 

The world is full of people. You will 
find short people and tall people, slender 
people and fat people, good people and 
bad people, smart people and dullards, 
patriots and traitors, wise men and clowns, 
Dives and Lazarus. In the course of a life 
you should meet almost every type of 
human kind. It is a part of the business 
of life to understand these various types 
and to profit in growth from those from 
whom profit can be derived. 

Make up your mind that you will have 
to live with people. It is within your 
power to make this easy or difficult. The 
unfailing lubricant of social contact is 
courtesy. And by courtesy I do not mean 
mere formal politeness but rather a geni- 
ality of spirit which recognizes all people 
as fellow humans. Avoid, as you would a 


plague, any show of superiority. The 
yokel can teach you many things you do 
not know. Be alert for what you can 
learn from every one. Be friendly but 
avoid intimacies with the casual acquaint- 
ance; he does not expect them and seldom 
respects them. 

You will find people with whom 
everything is black or white, good or 
bad, ugly or beautiful. There are no neu- 
tral tints in their spectra. Of course, 
such a view of humanity is inaccurate. 
There is a good deal of good in the worst 
of us and a good deal of bad in the best 
of us. Your neighbor is neither saint nor 
sinner. He is a human being very much 
like yourself. If you are healthy-minded 
you will find some good in all. 


Of Friends 

As you go along in life, you will find 
that you will have many acquaintances 
but few friends, and the most of those 
friends will be the result of acquaintances 
in earlier life. There is a reason for this. 
Friendship is costly. It asks no questions. 
It gives without stint. It accepts without 
hesitation or qualifications. 

Such relations are part of the fullness 
of youth. As we grow older, we are more 
restrained. We are unwilling to surren- 
der ourselves to the demands or require- 
ments of such a relationship. You will 
have only a few real friends in the course 
of a lifetime. This is for two reasons: 
First, because there will be only a few for 
whom you are willing to pay the price; 
and, second, there will be only a few of 
your contacts who will give to you the 
full measure of friendship. 

If you would have some estimate of 
how the world has measured friendship, 
read Cicero’s De Amicita; also, Emerson’s 
Essay on Friendship. They will help you 
to appraise its qualities. These estimates 
are as valid today as they were in the day 
when they were written, because friend- 
ship is an unchanging thing. 


Of Women 

The first woman in your life was your 
mother; you will find no other who will 
love you more. The next woman in your 
life was your sister; born in the same 
household. You will always find comfort 
and sympathy in her companionship. 

Beyond these two, many more will 
doubtless enter your life; the réle they 
play will be largely determined by your 
attitude towards them. They are capable 
of splendid comradeship, unflagging de- 
votion, and intense loyalty. Likewise, 
they are capable of accompanying you to 
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the depths of depravity and degradation, 
When you select your companions amony 
women, you will determine the part they 
will play in your life; indeed, I might say 
that you will thereby determine the kind 
of a life you will lead. Woman can and 
will contribute more of joy or sorrow to 
your life than any other human element, 
Romeo woos his Juliet to learn that: 
“My bounty is as boundless as the sea: 
My love as deep; the more I give to the: 
The more I have, for both are infinite.” 


The theme of love inspires the musi. 
cian to divine harmony, the poet to ex 
quisite verse, the writer to exalted prose, 
the actor to his greatest effort, and mere 
man and woman to a lifetime of affection 
and devotion. It is this thing called Jove 
which gives sex relationships of humanity 
a spiritual quality necessary to save it 
from animalism. 

Love is a very beautiful garment but 
a very delicate one. Its warp and woof js 
the mutual respect and faith of the man 
and woman who wear it. Its silken sheen 
is from the threads of affection and devo 
tion. Delicate though it be, it is a veri 
table coat of armor which will protect 
him who cherishes it from the lance o! 
lust and the sword of passion. But for 
him who is indifferent and allows his 
affection and devotion to lag, the garment 
loses its luster, the armor its magic, and 
life records another dreary disaster on the 
shoals of human folly and weakness. 

Choose wisely and love deeply. 


In Conclusion 


Before now you have doubtless found 
that in what I have said there is nothing 
new. That is true because the wisdom o! 
life is very old. We have acquired a great 
deal in the way of scientific knowledge in 
the last century, but we have added litt! 
to the wisdom of human life. If you 
doubt this read the Book of Job ani 
Proverbs, the Dialogues of Plato, the )):: 
courses of Epictetus, and the Meditation: 
of Marcus Aurelius. Chesterfield’s Lett: 
to His Son were an interpretation of t!'s 
same wisdom. 

My contribution is meager and inad: 
quate enough. Its sufficiency or insutii 
ciency is unimportant. The important 
thing is that these reflections constitute « 
testimonial of the affection which I bea’ 
you and the desire I hold to help you. 
The extent of that affection you will prod 
ably never know until you assume the 
responsibility of preparing your son for 
life. In the meantime, I am 

Your Devorep Fatuer. 
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Readers’ Open Forum 


Other letters of comment from readers are published on page 2. 


The Old Still Stands 


, the Editors: 
note one error in the caption on page 34 for 
Treasury Building. You have here a good 


photograph of one of the entrances to the 
freasury, but it is described as the “new build- 

in Washington which houses the Treasury 
Department.” This is an error, as the Treasury 
Department is still in the old building where it 
| - been for generations. There are some new 
branches in new and beautiful buildings, but 


ne of them as stately as the old treasury which 
pictured here. 


Harrison E. Hows: 
Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
Washington, D. C. 


Stop Crime at Spigot! 
To the Editors: 

Please don’t think that the honor you con- 
ferred upon the Chester Rotary club with the 
editorial in the August issue was “born to blush 
unseen.”” You have done some good, for from 
far and near I am receiving inquiries about 
this plan for stemming crime before it starts by 
encouraging the school teacher through suitable 
awards to do her work well. Other clubs are 
adopting the idea. 

Let us stop the flow of crime at the spigot! 
spend 


It is silly to ignore the cause and time 


and money on the effect. 

I am 100 per cent for the “Mark Hopkins on 
one end of the log and a farm boy on the other” 
idea. Don’t tell me that a school teacher should 
be anything but of the highest type if the boy 
is not to be handicapped in his career! 

Jos1aH SLEEPER, 
Chester, Pa. Secretary, Rotary Club. 


Why Youth Goes Wrong 


To the Editors: 


I was very much interested in Dr. John 
Dewey’s article on “Youth and Character Edu- 
vation” in the September Rotarian. 

In the past the public has been inclined to 
over-emphasize the material side of life as a 
This reflected 


through the school to a very large extent, and, 


measure of success. has_ been 
as a result, the training of character has been 
neglected. 

I thoroughly agree with Dr. Dewey when he 
says that moral education is taught by indirect 
means rather than direct. It is developed in the 
child indirectly from the numerous contacts that 
he has. We cannot teach it as we would geogra- 
phy or history. Therefore, the home, the parents, 
the community, the playmates, and general en- 
vironment, all play a very important part in the 
formation of character. The school is only one 
small part in the total process. 

ELMER C. Coatney, Rotarian, 
Principal of High School. 
Assumption, III. 


Helps for Hesitant Speakers 
To the Editors: 


In one of the most interesting weekly meetings 
of the year, Rotarian George White, reviewed 
Captain Hugh Duncan Grant's article in the 
1934, January issue of THe Rotarian. The re- 
view was all the more interesting because the 
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To illustrate a Rotary club 
talk on “Stepping Stones 
for Se aplane e= Rota 1an 
White (Monticello, Ark.) 


made a model of a seadrome. 


speaker constructed a small seadrome 
model to illustrate his tall 

eading 
THE 


Monticello club at stated 


In order to stimulate 
of the excellent articles found in 
Rorarian, the 
periods has a five minute review of an 


THe Ro 


weekly meeting. Occasion: 


article from ARIAN, at each 
lly the whole 


of the program period is devoted to a 
review. This plan encourages a mo 
careful reading of our magazine and at 
the same time makes it easier for some 
of the members who have a hesitancy 
in speaking, to address the club.* 


W. B. SuLLivan, 
Chair man I rogram ( mmittee, 
Monti elle Rota y Clu h 


Monticello, Ark. 


*Use of RorTaRian articles—es pecially 
the debates—as “a starting point 
club programs is apparently 1 
1] } 
The reading references (page ¢ 
to hb ) }] /, rfer/ } " a? monet 
lo ve especially Aheipjul. Kotarians are invited 
emulate Rotarian Sullivan and share experiences 
and suggestions. . - Our cor ulations ft 


Rotarian White on his skill and ingenuity 


That War Munitions Debate 


To the Editors: 


Learned and enlightening as is the double-bar 
reled discussion in the August Rorarian on the 
subject “Who Should Mak Wa M n 
do you as editors of the maga 
representing Rotary Internati t t cl 
a discussion furthers the advan nt of tl 


famous Sixth object of Rotary 


As I cogitated over tl urtic d 
to me much like asking the question: “W! 
should kill the man, the wife or the d 
Is it quite necessary to « de { 
that war munitions ha to | T ym 
than that The Man has to be | 1? If are 
going to pre-suppose that the manufacture of wat 
munitions 1s nec ary nd essent t \ 
fare and happin of man and nations, tl 
we have weakened the possibility of the Sixtl 
Object of Rota becoming dominant 
factor in civilization 

I scarcely could believe that an organization 
which was declaring vel nt for world 
brotherhood, w thundering t igainst 
unnecessary slaughter of men Issing 
calmly and seriously the best way to carry on 
war. To accept the fact that the manufacture of 
war munitions 1n peace times Is pe DIY a matter 
for private gain is to profiteer of to clotl 
the idea with respectability. Just how much 1 
sponsibility does THe Rorartan f til 
war as an assured fact and lending it t 
a serious discussion of how best to conduct the 
said war? 

Much more portentous than ir articles on 
war munitions would be one on the attitude of 
youth towards war. Recently I have had ison 
to get my ear to the grass roots and have been 
urprised to find that in the minds of our young 
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eliminate international strife, while probably 
eilective, is a Utopia only to be dreamed of in 
this foetal stage of our civilization (?). 

But to limit the manufacture of war materials 
to governments, without, at the same time, pro- 
hibiting all international commerce in war muni- 
tions, would leave us in exactly the same position 
for all intents and purposes, that we now occupy. 
For the government is made up of individuals 
with the human (?) greed for the dollar, fame, 
and power (the root of all wars). Their covetous 
propensities will not presto change to an inte! 
national altruism upon their graduation from 
politic ians to statesmen. Certainly not while our 
government personnel is made up of the same 
men or the same class of men who run the so- 
called big business of the country. 

The cause of wars is not a burning national 
patriotism as the propagandists would have us 
believe. It is not an impelling desire to defend 
our violated personal rights and national dignity. 
hat mass-psychology is only a means of obtain- 
ing “gun fodder.” The real cause of all wars 
is a desire and, in some cases, perhaps a necessity 
on the part of the empowered interested parties 
to protect or extend their commercial or financial 
interests. If these interests could be amicably 
settled, or their international rise prevented, or 
the possibility of a powerful nation enforcing its 
will upon a less powerful one prevented, there 
would be no war. 

Geo. M. Coates, Rotarian, 
Mayor 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


Safe and Sane After Fifty 
lo the Editors: 

I must tell you how much I enjoy the ex 
cellent articles which have, especially during the 
last few months, appeared in Tue Rorartan 
While I particularly enjoy the controversial ar 
ticles of pre and con, it is really the story on 
“What is the Promise of Modern Life?” by 
Farnsworth Crowder, in your August issue which 
causes me to rise to the present song of praise. 

This story of the “Robert Grade home with a 
lab and a microscope” hit me squarely between 
the eyes. I took up that hobby about two years 
ago as a result of a lecture at a Chicago Rotary 
meeting, and am still at it good and strong. | 
sincerely believe that this hobby will show me 
the way to a better understanding of life and 
a richer evening of my days even though it may 
not lead to bags of money and a private golt 
course, 

Articles of this nature will do a lot to bring 
readers of THe Rorartan into the safe and sane 
way of looking at their lives after fifty, and 
prepare for same during the forties in a sys 
tematic manner. More power to you! 

W. E. Hausneer, Rotarian, 
Pepsodent Company, Foreign Department 
Chicago, III. 


Juries Need Better Men 
To the Editors: 

I have read with interest the two articles on 
the jury system by William Feather and Charles 
Larned Robinson in the September Rorarran. 
These called to my mind (with no reflection on 
the authors who have had jury service) the 
cartoon enclosed, “This Happens Too Often.” 

Many of the technical abuses portrayed by the 
cartoon the legislatures have tried to correct, but 
in some states their efforts have been without 
avail, 

An aroused public who realizes that it takes 
the judges, lawyers and jurors to make up the 
courts; and that the public, through the jury 


system, has just as great a responsibility in the 
determination of justice as either the judges or 
the attorneys, would do more to curb criminality 
than all the reform tickets we can propose in our 
city elections. 

The articles are informative and timely. They 
point to a field in which every Rotarian can be 
of service, 

E. S. Weoner, M.D. 
President, Lincoln Rotary Club 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Teach Safety in Schools 


To the Editors: 

“Drive So As To Arrive,” by Ab. Jenkins, 
which appeared in the August Rorartan is with- 
out a doubt one of the best educational articles 
on safe driving that I have ever read. Automo- 
bile accidents are so numerous these days with 
the resultant loss of life and property, which 
hould be of concern to every Rotarian in his 
community, that I would suggest that the Ro- 
tary clubs could render a great service to their 
respective communities in suggesting to local 
school boards the advisability of getting the 
school staffs of high schools and _ vocational 
schools to devote at least one hour each week to a 
lesson on safe driving. May I suggest that the 
article by Ab Jenkins could very well be taken 
as a text. 

H. Bapanat, Rotarian, 
Kam Motors, Limited 
Ft. William, Ont., Canada. 


Cartoon by 
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Europe s Traffic Lessons 


To the Editors: 

The condensed article by Ab Jenkins, “D; 
So As To Arrive” in the Readers’ Di, 
prompts me to write... . 

Perhaps should we (in America) adopt 
of the precautions which are in vogue on 
side of the Atlantic we might have fewer ca 
ties. Here aged people, the blind, children, 
only afoot but in baby carriages, have the ri 
of way and the driver is obliged, if nec 
to come to a full stop. This does not mean ¢ 
slow driving is popular. 


Mae Bette (Mrs. B. G.) JAMIESON 
Menton-Garavan, France 


Blames Road-Makers 


To the Editors: 

By elimination, the author, Mr. Jenkins, 
cuses the “road-makers” for their part in 
murder of a citizen cvery twenty minut 
the last ten years. Many of those sacrificed 
your own honorable Rotarians and their fam 
Of course, there are “cheese-brained id 
drivers like the one who snuffed out the |i! 
the cultured president of Princeton Universit 
a grade crossing built by unscientific “ro 
makers.”” Was the driver alone to blame? .. . 

U. G. Rosinson, President 


National Super-Highway Associat 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rotarian J. N. Darling, © New York Herald T; 











YOU CONSIDER YOUR MENTAL 
CAPACITY SUFFICIENT TO Give 
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MAKE YoU AN INTELLIGENT 
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Universities Face Radicalism 


Continued from page 24] 


human beings to maintain and, since 
universities are human institutions, they 
lean generally to the conservative side. 
Rightly, in my opinion, they do not 
abandon historical ideals until those 
ideals have been conclusively proved 
futile or false. They strive constantly to 
inculcate the spirit of democracy and to 
encourage support of the government 
and its constituted authorities. 

The primary function of a university 
is to provide facilities for higher edu- 
cation to those persons who are morally, 
physically, and mentally fit to benefit 
from them. It has no authority to lay 
down rules for the regulation or control 
of public or private conscience, or for the 
government of group or individual con- 
duct except, in the latter respect, so far 
as may be necessary to ensure that main- 
tenance of order upon its campuses and 
in its classrooms which is essential to 
the accomplishment of its proper work. 
To take a current example: the univer- 
sity can neither forbid its students, in 
their own time, to act as strike-breakers, 
nor can it forbid them, in their own time, 
to act as labor agitators. 

Universities have, we believe, an in- 
herent duty to encourage the observance 
of what in the general public esteem are 
sound principles of public morality and 
political administration, but they have 
no right to espouse or oppose as such 
the orderly advocacy of proposals for the 
peaceful modification of our political or 
economic systems. Their moral and legal 
responsibility is to stand steadfast against 
the threat that lies in mob psychology 
and to meet with calm consideration the 


problems that underlie any given crisis. 


Civilization Follows 


[Continued from page 27| 


may imagine that the further relations 
between the two printers were strained. 
The introduction of printing in any 
community is a good index of its activi- 
ty and cultural interest. We thus obtain 
a new perspective on American history 
when we learn that a press was estab- 
lished at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1682, 
its operation being forbidden, however, 
before it got well under way; that print- 
ing began in Philadelphia in 1685 and 
in St. Mary’s City, Md., in the same 
year; and that the press began to serve 
the public in New York in 1693. 
From this point on, printing spread 
rapidly. The first regular American 


newspaper, the Boston News-Letter had 


They may not properly and legally sup- 
press either reactionaries, unyielding in 
conservatism, or radicals, unreasonable 
in proposals for reform. The same guar- 
anties of freedom of thought and action 
must prevail within a university as in 
the country at large. 

With particular respect to communism, 
it must be said that in and of itself there 
is nothing criminal or illegal about it. 
It is, properly speaking, merely a system 
of social organization which contemplates 
common ownership of the agencies of 
production, equality in the distribution 
of the products of industry, and govern- 
ment by or through a number of small 
and more or less loosely federated poli- 
tical units. Against communism, then, 
there is no recourse through the law, 


either in or out of the university. 


| university, faced with these diffi 


culties, must rely upon its one tried 
weapon for the conquest of error, the 
keen sword of truth. There is no other 
way in which false and dangerous ideas 
can be permanently destroyed. For that 
weapon to operate effectively there must 
be time, and time implies confidence. 
There must be, on the one hand, a pro- 
tective attitude toward the university, 
characterized by a tolerant self-restraint 
on the part of elements of the publi 
whose prejudices are almost certain to be 
offended sometimes by the impartial 
verdicts of scholarly research. And, on 
the other hand, the university must 
justify its privileges by seeing to it that 
always it shall speak with the voice of 


ripe scholarship and temperate judgment, 


the Press 


lo- 


begun publication in 1704, and the co 
nial newspapers which followed it ren- 
dered invaluable service in crystallizing 
the public sentiment which made _pos- 
sible the Declaration of Independence. 

As the tide of colonization poured 
westward through the passes of the 
Alleghanies, printing presses were to be 
found in the flatboats and connestoga 
wagons that carried plows, surveying in- 
struments, and other tools of empire 
building. Were a map to be “spotted” 
with colored tacks each showing the 
first press in given territories, the whole 
would provide an organic index of the 


spread of culture throughout the Amer- 


the voice of the seeker after truth, un- 
biased and unafraid. ‘To that end, more- 
over, it must protect itself against mis- 
representation by immature enthusiasts 
and ill-trained propagandists. 

Above all, if universities in America 
are to retain the confidence of the peo} le, 
they must stand four-square on the 
fundamental principles of constitutional 
democracy and the social order which 
they imply. Within their framework and 
through their universal application, we 
can move forward to a more competent 
and equitable ordering of our economic 
life and a progressive and enlightened 
liberalism in our political organization 

In some respects, the present situation 
holds more ol hope than has any other 
As for the United States, 
all Americans, from 


leaders in industry down, 


in our history. 
never before have 
the greatest 
bee lling vor etl for the 
een SO Wi1llIng tO Work together tor the 
common good. Government is now play 
part, but there is also, 


ing a large 


and this will increase, experimentation 
looking toward a better organization 


of industry and a better allotment of 
its rewards through voluntary and _ not 
governmental regulation. Much as 

have abused our opportunities, we have 
learned here in America, at least, that 
tremendous energies can be release 
by giving every individual all possibl 
opportunity. That useful individualism 
must not be sacrificed to regime 


but preserved to the utmost limits DOSS! 


ble. All the implications ot our past « 
pe rience make communism intolerable to 
our people. We shall never tolerate it in 
the United States. 

ican continents. And the world, for 


matter. 

The invention of printing, it is well 
to consider, added a new element to thx 
race. It enlarged the sphere of the indi 
vidual, and through him made possible 
new accretions to the common store of 
civilization. The press has, not without 
justification, become the symbol of in 
creasingly free men and of the inter- 
change ol opinion and fact that unfetters 
minds. As mechanical improvements 
have facilitated printing, its potentiall- 
ties of service have expanded until today, 
supported by telegraph, telephoto, radio, 
and television, it has, perhaps, become 


mankind’s most trusted servant. 
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Esperanto—A Tomgue All Men Can Easily Learn 


| Continued from page 13| 


world? But everywhere we are faced with 
economic barriers, language difficulties, 
correspondence difficulties, and transla- 
tion troubles! 

Rotarians cannot solve these problems, 
it seems to me, except through the pro- 
motion of an international, easy, logical, 
and stable auxiliary language. 

It has been recommended that every- 
learn one other national 


body should 


language as a second to his own. This of 
course is no new idea, but which lan- 
guage? Do we not see that everybody 
has the right, nay, the obligation to pro- 
mote his own tongue? Furthermore, by 
learning difficult foreign languages, the 
pupil is overburdened in contrast to 
the ease with which he could acquire 
Esperanto. 

Let us fully think through this idea! 

Of what benefit will be a second lan- 
guage in countries where already two 
locally used languages must be learned? 
What should the Swiss, the Finn, the 
German-speaking Czech, the Irish, and 
the Fleming do? These would have to 


learn a third language. And how would 


the problem be solved by a Hungarian, a 
Rumanian, a Pole, a Dutchman, a Span- 
iard, a Swede, or a Norwegian? 

Should the Frenchman learn English, 
German, or Spanish? The German, 
French or English—or the languages of 
his many other neighbors? The English- 
man, French or German—or the native 
tongues of English colonies? The man 
from the United States, Spanish, French, 
or German? 

As a consequence of such difficulties, 
you would risk destroying the ideals of 
education and of mutual understanding 
of the people. 

Do you wish to precipitate a new lan- 
guage fight—a language fight between 
the progressive peoples? Or do you want 
to give opportunity only to those men 
who spent precious time learning at 
least three or four languages? Or do you 
want to paralyze the best ideas for serv- 
ice because of want of means for corres- 
pondence in several tongues? 

Do you wish to attend Rotary Inter- 
national’s conventions and be deaf and 
dumb? Would you have each speech 


Esperanto—It Adds to the Confusion 


| Continued from page 15] 


been so chosen as to avoid ambiguities as 
far as possible, But the non-linguist must 
perforce learn the vocabulary of any lan- 
guage in order to be able to read it. The 
linguist can, of course, read Esperanto 
or latino sine flexione at sight, but even 
he must memorize the accepted vocabu- 
lary before he can express himself with 
full assurance of being understood. Con- 
sequently, in this respect no language, 
not even those which are artificial, can 
have appreciable advantage over the 
others. 

One argument in favor of an artificial 
language, as against any of the national 
tongues, is its strictly non-partisan char- 
acter. It is, indeed, unlikely that any na- 
tion which has been at war would view 
with pleasure the adoption of the lan- 
guage of their recent enemies as the 
universal tongue. But there are languages 
which are not appreciably open to that 
objection, and Spanish is one of these. 

Over against these claims of the artifi- 
cial languages, there are some very im- 
portant items which they neglect to state. 
Esperanto is hailed by its supporters as 
the grand master key to international 
who possesses a 


understanding. He 


thorough knowledge of it can undoubt- 
edly make himself understood to the 
educated people of any country of Europe 
or America. But this is far more due to 
the education of his audience than to in- 
herent advantages of Esperanto itself. An 
attempt to use it with the “man in the 
street” would, at the present time at least, 
lead almost inevitably to failure. 

Of course this would not be so if, as 
the Esperanto enthusiasts recommend 
and desire, the study of Esperanto were 
to be made obligatory in the schools of 
all nations. But, under those conditions, 
any of several other languages might 
serve equally well as master key. Were 
the study of any ane of them to be made 
obligatory in all the schools of the world, 
it would not be long till one could under- 
stand the wants of others and make his 
own wants known by means of that one 
alone, wherever he might be. 

Through the circumstances of having 
been born in the United States of Amer- 
ica, of having had one of the Achtund- 
vierziger as my maternal grandfather, 
and of having lived in the Argentine 
Republic for twenty years, with a Ger- 
man as my immediate superior during 


translated into the several languages rep 
resented in the audience? Or would you 
kill all oral discussion? 

He who has enough time and money. 
let him learn many languages! But th 
proclamation of the living language o| 
one nation as the international languay 
for others would surely make unnecessary) 
trouble. There is only one imperati 
solution—Esperanto for all as a second 
language. 

* * * 

Note: Esperanto was initiated in 18% 
by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof. “The grammar, 
says a writer in the Encyclopedia Bri: 
tanica, “can be grasped in half an hour: 
every rule is without exception, the sp. 
ing is phonetic and the dictionary sma! 
. . » Twenty annual International Espe: 
anto Congresses have already been heli! 
attended by from 1,000 to 4,000 members 
from all parts of the world. . .. Th 
majority of universal language partisans, 
and nearly all the literature, are Espe: 
antist, but there are considerable differ 
ences in pronunciation in different cou: 
tries.” 


twelve years, I have come to speak Eng 
lish, Spanish, and German with nearly 
equal tacility. I have also a full reading 
knowledge of French, though I do not 
pretend to speak it, and a somewhat less 
extensive reading knowledge of Italian 
and Portuguese, While struggling rather 
unsuccessfully with Latin in secondary 
school, I first made an acquaintance with 
Esperanto. It raised my hopes only to 
disappoint them. 

To have intercourse with peoples oi 
other speech, we or they or both must 
learn some language other than the 
mother tongue. If we are able to learn 
the language of each group with whom 
we wish to converse, or if they are al 
willing to learn ours, well and good. The 
talking movie, for instance, has recent!) 
increased both the knowledge of Englis! 
and the popular desire to learn it in man) 
places where it was not previously unde: 
stood by an appreciable number. But 
one is to be able to converse with 2 
people by means of a single language. 
that language must be chosen by mutua! 
agreement and the study of it must be 
made obligatory everywhere. If the 
chosen language be an artificial one, ‘15 
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usefulness will be exceedingly limited 
unless universal acceptance and oblig- 
atory study become realities. 

But even without those innovations, 
the knowledge of English allows one to 
communicate at once with some two 
hundred million people in all quarters of 
the globe. The knowledge of Spanish 
opens channels of communication with 
a hundred millions, almost as widely 
spread. This matter is of fundamental 
importance and far outweighs the ad- 
yvantageous margins which Esperanto has 
in balancing the other items. 

An additional incentive toward the 
study of a living tongue is the fact that 
each of the living languages has its own 
literature, which becomes accessible in 
the original on learning that language. 
Esperanto has not, nor is it likely to have, 
a literature of its own. 

I shall here digress to record an inci- 
dent. Among the topics suggested for 
discussion at Rotary district conferences 
was an auxiliary language. At the outset 
of the discussion in the conference of the 
Sixty-third District, it became evident 
that many of the delegates considered that 
by the term “auxiliary language” an ar- 


tificial language was not necessarily im- 
plied, but acquaintance with a language 
other than the mother tongue. 

Granting this interpretation, the idea 
of an auxiliary language was heartily ap- 
proved, the consensus of opinion being 
that this additional language should be 
English for those not born to that tongue, 
and Spanish for those who were. A con- 
siderable majority of the delegates were 
strongly against any artificial language, 
and the recommendation approving the 
study of the question by Rotary Interna 
tional was carried only on the express 
understanding that “auxiliary” did not 
imply artificial. 

This, I believe, is symptomatic. Were 
the partisans of the universal study of 
English or of Spanish to be as active in 
proportion to their numbers as are these 
who have become enthusiastic over Es- 
peranto, the prominence of the latter 
would disappear entirely. If we are to 
adopt an auxiliary language, and, in par- 
ticular, if Rotary is to do so, it should be 
the most adequate among the living 
tongues. It remains only to decide which 


of them is best fitted to deserve this honor. 


French has the sanction of long dip 

matic usage, but among the populations 
of the countries, both English and Span 
ish are more truly international. In sim 
plicity of grammar, both these latter sui 
pass French and, for that matter, they 
surpass all others with which I have any 
acquaintance. English outranks Spanish 
in the number of persons who already 
speak it, but against this, Spanish has th 
advantage ol phonetic unitormity. This 
is an enormous advantage, as Rotarians 
who are now studying Spanish in antici 
Rotary 


pation of the 1935 convention of 


] 


International at Mexico City realize. 


During the past few years I have con 
sulted practically all persons of my ac 
quaintance who know both English and 
Spanish, but whose mother tongue 
neither, as to which one is the 


learn. 


easier lo 
Without exception they have re 
plied in favor of Spanish. Consequently, 
I would recommend Spanish for all those 


not born to that tongue and English for 


those born to Spanish. But which ever 


be preferred, if Rotary supports a pro 


} 
! 


language, it shoul 


be one of these diving tongues and not a1 


gram of an @uxilia 


one, 


reort 
Ei fii 


Rebuttals: For Esperanto ... By Douglas P. Boatman 


Rotarian von Frenckell, apprehensive 
lest his English offer a handicap in mak- 
ing adequate reply to Rotarian Dawson, 
had the following prepared by Rotarian 
Douglas P. Boatman, chairman of the 
International Service Committee, Rotary 
Club of Southend-on-Sea, England. 


I. this question of “national” versus 
“neutral” language for international pur- 
poses, I am afraid I differ completely 
from my fellow-Rotarian Dr. Dawson. 

I use the word “neutral” advisedly— 
for all languages are artificial. The na- 
tional languages have been constructed 
by the labors and influence of generations 
of men; in Esperanto, many elements of 
these languages have been selected and 
combined by a man of genius to form a 
common medium for international pur- 
poses, 

The great divergence in the conclusions 
of Dr. Dawson and myself on this subject 
is probably due to a profound difference 
in conception of the scope and utility of 
an auxiliary language. Apparently my 
Rotarian friend would be satisfied with 
the use of such a medium for the simplest 
necessities among uneducated people. He 
cites what can be done in this direction 
by “pidgin English,” and indeed by a 
smattering of any tongue, even used very 
ungrammatically. 


We Esperantists have a much higher 
ideal, and for that reason possess the en- 
thusiasm which Dr. Dawson asks others 
to emulate. We look forward to the day 
when every man and woman who can 
read and write the language of his (or 
her) own country, will be able to speak to 
people of other lands easily and correctly 
on any subject in a simple international 
tongue, We are of opinion that ins Espe- 
ranto the world possesses an instrument 
admirably adapted for this purpose, and 
that all that is necessary is its introduction 
into all schools. 

Esperanto has three overwhelming ad- 
vantages in the international field: 

1. It can be learned in a fraction of 
the time required by any national 
language. The very small minimum 
vocabulary can be extended to form 
every conceivable word by the reg- 
number of 


ular use of a limited 


prefixes and suffixes. 


Ne 


It can be thoroughly mastered by 
people of mere average linguistic 
ability. 

3. Being neutral, it gives no nation or 
group of nations an advantage over 
others. 

Statistics as to population cannot in- 
fluence our choice—although at first 
glance one might think them decisive. 
English, French, Spanish, German, Rus- 
sian, are all spoken by scores of millions 


of people; but if Esperanto were taug 


in the schools, within a generation 


spoken everywhere. 


A predom nant 


would be 


national tonyue, cal 


rying Its national atmosphere with t, 


tends to obliterate all other national 


tongues; but a neutral language would 


have a purely auxiliary function, and 


would allow the national tongues to con 


tinue their traditional expression of na 


tiona! life and character. 


In the international field, Esperant 
is quite capable of giving expression t 


any and every cultural idea. Dr. Dawson 


says that such a language could hardl: 
lay claim to elegance. This dictum show 
how superficial was his contact with 


Esperanto; he used it exten 


d he 


seems to be unaware that the latter exist 


and beauty of it 


appreciate d by those who 
nhot’s 


Zam 


translation of the Old Testament will one 


cannot have 
sively or studied its literature: inde¢ 


Esperanto has a style 


own, only to be 


have mastered the language. 


day be recognized as a literary master 


read with the great t ol 


enjoyment and admiration many original 


works in Esperanto, both in prose and in 


pic ce. I have 


poetry, and have listened to oratory 
which has moved me as directly and 
deeply as anything I have heard in my 


mother tongue. 
The 


Esperanto is the Universal Congress held 


best practical object-lesson ot 








50 


each year in a different country. This year 
it will meet at Stockholm, and upwards 
of two thousand delegates from almost 
every civilized country will use this one 
common language for every conceivable 
purpose—from preaching and lecturing 
to joking and love-making! Dr. Dawson 
and other sceptics should go and see for 


themselves! 


Against Esperanto 


By Bernhard H, Dawson 


Hb vic read a copy of Rotarian 
von Frenckell’s paper, I wish to say, in 
rebuttal, that a very considerable part of 
his excellent exposition is, really, beside 
the point. It is devoted to emphasizing the 
difficulties of the existing situation aris- 
ing from the diversity of tongues and the 
urgent need of finding a satisfactory solu- 


How Canada Curbs 


| Continued from page 11| 


certain, would never before have seen a 
police-judge dignified enough to be ad- 
dressed as “Your Worship.” But the 
moment he’s brought into court, he says 
to himself: “Here’s somebody!” These 
Canadian magistrates are life-appointed, 
and it’s an honor to serve your King. 
Here are police courts free of “runners,” 
“shysters,” “ambulance-chasers,” “fixers,” 
and whose judges can’t be “squared” be- 
cause they are clear out of politics. The 
prosecutors can’t be “squared” either, for 
the same reason: They're life-appointed. 

The arraignment ceremony doesn’t 
take long. The arresting officer produces 
the same facts that enabled him to swear 
to the charge. Our hero finds himself 
bound over to the felony court for the 
next assizes. And he starts to worry now. 

But before leaving the magistrates’ 
courts, let me interpolate that these courts 
of first instance may try certain indictable 
offences as well as the non-indictable ones; 
hold trials without juries; and by the 
latest statistics for the entire Dominion 
they convicted, in 1931, 84 per cent of the 
defendants brought before them. Not to 
fall into the common fallacy that judges 
can convict, or prosecutors win cases, 


without evidence, let me ascribe that 


amazingly high percentage of convictions 
to three things: strict judging, clear pres- 
entation of evidence, and the adequate 
gathering of evidence before arrest (a 
police function) as the foundation of the 
entire structure, 


tion. These difficulties and this need I 
realize almost if not fully as well as he, 
though my experiences have not been as 
varied nor my linguistic attainments as 
great. The matter under discussion here 
is, however: “Which of the many pos- 
sible solutions offered is the best, and 
which, if any, should be sponsored by 
Rotary International?” 

Being an enthusiastic supporter of 
Esperanto, Rotarian von Frenckell states 
forthwith—one might almost say, as- 
sumes as axiomatic—that Esperanto is 
the only solution. But I would remind 
you that he met Esperanto after having 
already learned eight languages of four 
different stocks, that under those circum- 
stances not only Esperanto, but prac- 
tically any language related to those 
stocks, can be read without study and 
mastered without great effort. 

My own experience teaches me that 
Esperanto is not learned as easily as its 
supporters would have us believe, unless 
the student be already a linguist. Isn’t 


Crome 


Now we come to the day when our 
culprit comes before the Court of King’s 
Bench to be tried for a felony, to wit, 
burglary. He’s been in courts before. He’s 
in for several surprises. 

First, he has been informed by his 
attorney that his legal rights will be fully 
protected—and nothing more. Criminal 
defense in Canada, as with us, is a private 
function (the Crown provides council for 
a person charged with an indictable of- 
fense, unable to employ it) but the Cana- 
dian bar has considerably more the feel 
of a state agency than ours in the States. 
Maybe it’s because it is nearer to the Eng- 
lish rootage which makes every lawyer a 
licensed servant of the state; perhaps it’s 
because Canadian attorneys are anxious 
to win that coveted title of King’s Coun- 
sellor, and wear the silken robes; or per- 
haps it’s because the judges simply won’t 
permit defense attorneys to “get away 
with” the least amount of murder, and 
because they come down on them heavily 
when they try. 

The Canadian Bar Associations, too, 
are strict; and there’s the further impor- 
tant fact that the most eminent attorneys 
will take criminal as well as civil cases, 
so criminal practice isn’t under a social 
stigma as with us. When Jack Black, 
American yegg, was arrested in Canada, 
he naturally suggested to his lawyer that 
he should “see” the complainant. The 
barrister turned on his heel, exclaiming: 
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it probable that the ease with which He: 
von Frenckell learned it is in great part 
due to the background from which 
approached it? 

Granting for simplicity that Esperanto 
is the only one of the artificial auxiliaries 
worthy of consideration, I see in his ex. 
position no valid argument for ceasing to 
maintain that it cannot serve our purpose 
nor fulfill our desires, unless it be learned 
by all. Consequently its use would not re- 
lieve the Swiss, nor the Finn, nor the 
others whom he mentions, from the ne- 
cessity of learning a third language. 

On the other hand, the facts remain: 
that, if agreed upon and studied by ||. 
any one language becomes a means o| 
universal intercourse, and that certain 0; 
the living languages are but little more 
difficult than Esperanto, whereas they, 
besides having their literatures as addi- 
tional incentives towards their 
have the decisive advantage of being used 
already by the populations of large and 
far-flung regions of the globe. 


study, 


“What—tamper with His Majesty’s wit 
ness?”—and left the cell. 

A courtroom as quiet as a church. .\ 
touch of ritual in the clear, solemn in 
tonation of the black-robed clerk. The 
judge on the bench wears no wig, but 
doesn’t need it for any lack of dignity. 
Our prisoner-at-the-bar isn’t allowed to 
sit by his attorney—he stands, erect and 
very much alone, in a little prisoner's 
box. The talesmen file in—adult men, 
real citizens in active life, with conside: 
able property qualifications. Ordinary 
Canadian juries are quite as high-cali 
bered as the juries in federal courts of 
the United States. 

Great heavens! The defense lawyer 
isn’t questioning the talesmen! Both the 
judge and the Crown attorney ask more 
questions than he does. He has, however, 
twenty peremptory challenges, and he 
removes several jurors with the single 
word: “Challenge”—but the jurybox 1s 
filled and the jury sworn inside of twent) 
minutes. I once saw a jury obtained in 
twelve minutes. 

The Crown prosecutor outlines |h's 
case. No fireworks. No oratory. Just 4 
clean diagnosis, like a doctor about to 
operate. Our culprit has to admit hes 
fair. One point in the case is weak—anc! 
the prosecutor says so! 

“We'll produce what we can on this 
point, and the jury can decide!” 

I suppose, if in my country the pros: 
cutor duplicated that, people would a: 
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cuse him of “throwing the case.” But the 
fact is, after such an exhibit of fair prose- 
cution, the average jury would take that 
p rosecutor’s word for a thousand pounds. 

Canada’s prosecutors have no respon- 
sibility whatever for “making a case.’ 
Getting the witnesses and evidence is en- 
tirely up to the police. The detective in 
chi arge sits there in court. The prosecutor 
presents only what has been given him 
to present. This clear division of labor 
saves endless confusion—and there’s no 
“passing the buck.” 

The defendant’s next surprise is the 
extraordinary number of witnesses pro- 
duced by the state. His landlady, a car- 
conductor, a sharp-eyed small boy. Plenty 
of persons saw him, it seems. In quite 
common-run cases which I attended, this 
impressed me tremendously. Witnesses 
were summoned to cover every little 
point. Thorough police-work plus good 
public coéperation is the answer, of 
pan but I noticed once that when 
some evidence was missing the judge 
made the detective explain just why it 
hadn’t been obtained. The latter didn’t 
like it, either. 

Very independent and outspoken, your 
Canadian judge. One of them said to me: 
“If I weren’t life-appointed, hence politi- 
cally independent, I wouldn’t serve. Un- 
der any election system, those who had 
helped elect me would be around, de- 
manding their price. If I were an elected 
judge, I couldn’t be an honest man.” 

Strong words, but that seems the uni- 
versal Canadian belief. They ascribe the 
breakdown of justice in the United States 
more to politics, specifically to the elec- 
tion of judges and prosecutors, than to 
anything else. For $9,000 a year they find 
excellent men to serve in these positions 
of prestige, removed from life, embodi- 
ments of law. But then, their judges are 
“somebody.” They have all but dicta- 
torial powers on the bench. They can 
make rulings with firm authority, for the 
law itself is uniform and clear. They aren’t 
mere umpires between warring attorneys. 


Bor instance, our crook, if he had 
wanted to, could have been tried by the 
judge alone, without jury. Two-thirds of 
all defendants do choose to be tried that 
way—in “summary trials’—banking all 
upon the judge’s fairness. New Jersey has 
that system and there, too, “speedy trials” 
outnumber the jury affairs. 

Our fallen hero’s trial is over in eighty 
minutes. And now the judge gives the 
supreme exhibit of his power. He goes 
over the case, summing it up to the jury, 
analyzing it, freely commenting, and 
openly advising the jury as to what the 
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FINE ASPHALT 


PAVEMENT 


**“We have had fewer auto accidents since the com- 
pletion of street. Good traction of street surface 
could be credited for improved traffic conditions.”’ 
Clay C. Collins, Chief of Police 

**Traffic, of course, has greatly increased since this 
pavement was putin. Our business hasimproved too.”” 
Jennings-Mattern Pharmacy, R. A. Fischer, Mar. 
“It is much more quiet than other types of pave- 
ment. We know, too, that this street can be repaired 


more easily and cheaply. If bad spots develop they 


: 


can be quickly repaired for very few dollars.’ 
H. Gordon & Sons, Dept. Store, R. F. Gordon, Mgr. 


“The number of people shopping on this street has 
considerably increased since this new pavement was 
installed.”’ O’ Keefe’s Cafe, J. O' Keefe 

**T don’t think the city ever got more for its money 
than in this job. Our business is now the best in four 
years and I think this street has helped us to make 
this record. The street presents a fine appearance, 
invites traffic, is unusually smooth and resilient to 
drive upon. Its dark color, I believe, is restful to the 
eyes.””> Winsberg’s Men’s Wear, Abe Winsberg, Mar. 


“We have heard a great many enthusiastic compli- 
ments since the pavement was installed. We note, 
too, an increased pride among the merchants and 
business men of this district in the appearance of 
their stores and methods of inviting business.”’ 
W.E. Schrage, President, Bank of Whiting 
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verdict should be! At the same time, he 
makes it clear that it’s only advice—the 
jury has the final say. 

Canadians say: “One reason why 
American juries flounder so is that they 
cannot, under most state laws, have the 
benefit of the judge's experienced mind. 
They must go it alone. They really lack 
neutral advice. In Canada, the jury oper- 
ates as a check or veto against the judge 

little more.” With prosecuting attor 
neys twisting matters one way, defense 
attorneys distorting them another, the 
judge’s “right of comment” among us in 
the States might well be the saving of the 
situation, and if we had it (New Jersey 
has it, and it works) there’d be no talk 
of abolishing the jury system or having 
three-fourths verdicts. The jury needs the 


court’s frank counsel. 


&%, now our hero has found himself 
impressively tried, and convicted. More, 
he is compelled to respect the system that 
did it, the way it was done. He’d think 
twice about offending again. On top of 
which he gets a rather light sentence. 
Contrary to general belief, Canada’s sen- 
tences aren’t severe. 

They have a belief, up there, that in 
equitable sentences create criminal re 
sentment, and so cause crime. That's 
good criminology. 

So the statistics show that, for 1931, 26 
per cent of all sentences (magistrates’ and 
felony courts combined) were suspended; 
fines were optional in 25 per cent; 36 per 
cent went to local jails; and only 9.89 per 
cent of convicted persons went to the 
penitentiary. Of these penitentiary sen- 
tences, 72 per cent were under five years. 

Much is heard about Canadian flog 
gings. They are permissible, in crimes of 
violence. But the lash was prescribed in 
just 197 cases in this sampe year. 

So the keynote isn’t severity—it’s strict- 
ness, It’s the certainty of arrest, the cer- 
tainty of being prosecuted when arrested, 
the certainty of being convicted if tried, 
that does the trick. Year after year, a 
four-to-one chance of apprehension, and 
a four-to-one chance of conviction if ap 
prehended, has obtained. And crime is 
within bounds; juvenile delinquency has 
decreased; 85 per cent of the ex-convicts 
“go straight”; there hasn’t been a known 
gang-killing since 1924. Murders run 
from 17 to 25 a year for the whole 
Dominion—about one-sixteenth of the 
American murder-rate. 

The Labatt case was Canada’s first 
kidnapping—and so strict was the sys- 
tem that Labatt’s relatives weren't al- 
lowed to condone the felony by paying 


ransom. The crooks, seeing it couldn’t be 
turned into money and knowing what 





would happen to them if they murdered, 
let Labatt go. Beat that! 

Yet defendants’ rights are living things. 
No, it isn’t our constitutional principles 
that are at fault. Rather, it’s our institu- 
tional sloppiness, plus our slow-footed re- 
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fusal to avail ourselves of certain device 
in police and court procedure, the worth 
of which has been abundantly establish 
in our neighbor-nation, and which cor 
readily be adopted or adapted by 
American state. 
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HORIZONTAL « VERTICAL 
1 Long-time treasure 1of Ro- 59 Gap 2 Masculine pronoun 49 Group of three 
tary Incernational 62 Most colorless 3 South American mammals $2 Recipient of gift 
7 American economist, con- 65 American state (abbr. ) 4 Bucker 59 President of Rotary 
tributor to this issue 66 Entranced 5 Pronoun tional 
13 Cheers up 68 Farm building 6 Famous Roman tyrant 60 Russian mounrain 
15 Part of fishing tackle 70 Greek letter 7 Completed (French) 61 Transactions 
17 Above 71 Football position (abbr. ) 8 Wichin 62 First in rank 
19 Jumbled type 72 Unatrue 9 Epidermis 63 Prefix: againsc 
20 Part of fortitication 73 To join 10 Citizen of Hesse 64 Domesticated 
22 Exists 75 Part of *‘to be" 11 Comparative ending 67 Sacred poem 
23 European fish 76 To lead again 12 Theme about which Donald 69 North American pla 
24 Prefix: co lower 77 Rhetorical figure Hough writes in this issue 72 Not many 
74 Cloth measure 


25 Allotments 79 To nod 


26 Negative 80 South latitude (abbr. ) 


14 Dry (said of wine) 

15 Perched 76 To plunder 

16 Fuss 78 Elongated fish 

18 Through or by 79 Conjunctioa 

21 District attorney (abbr. ) 83 Obscure 

23 Tavern 84 possesses 

28 Belonging to 85 Terrible 

30 Forward 87 German for *‘oh"’ 

31 Second president of Rotary 88 Not any 
International 89 To plant 

33 Poet 90 To cook in oven 

34 High note in Guido's scale 92 European Advisory 

35 Sent as representative mittee of Rotary 


27 Mythical bird 81 Compass point 

29 Electrified particle 82 Precede 

32 Fourth note of scale 84 Center 

33 Couch 86 Parsonage 

36 Head covering 91 Falsehood 

39 Article 93 By 

41 Plural ending 94 Margin 

43 Marshy ground 96 Cry of dove 

45 Follower of Arius 97 Swiss River 

47 Egyptian sun god 99 Mother (colloquial) 

48 Likely 100 The seat of the Continental 
50 Spoken European office of Rotary 
51 Lively dance International 

52 Lair 102 Part of the Chicago address 


53 Moved suddenly 
54 To take away 

$5 Japanese measure 
56 King of Bashan 
57 Plural pronoun 
58 Symbol for nickel 


of the Secretariat of Ro- 
tary International 

105 Selfish 

106 Planted 


36 Ancient firearm 
7 Part of “to be"’ 
38 Row 
40 Narrow road 
42 Scanty 
44 Sorrow 
46 Malt beverage 
47 Part of the name of Spanish 
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[Solution to this puzzle on page 64] 


national (abbr. ) 
94 To regret 
95 Central 
97 High card 
98 Color 
100 Zirconium (abbr. ) 
101 Suffix denoting qual 
103 While 
104 Preffix: again 
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Three Pressures to 
{ Continued from page 8] 


other two in immediacy. The second is 
population pressures. Few have taken 
‘nto account the most astounding condi- 
tion on this planet: that it carries and 
more or less feeds four times as many 
human beings as it did in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. That increase has most 
unscientifically coagulated in certain re- 
gions, leaving other envied regions with 
insufficient manpower to be self-support- 
ing enterprises. While the problem of 
scientific population distribution remains 
still unfaced, the expedient of limiting 
population within the already saturated 
areas is taken up. 

The third motivation to civilized war 
(using this phrase, with apologies, for 
mass slaughter in our era) is race preju- 
dice, discrimination, assumption of racial 
superiority. In the old days, when the 
races were far apart, each could easily 
look upon the other as the offspring of 
devils or monkeys or some progenitor 
with whom God became particularly dis- 
pleased, without danger of world-ruinous 


warfare. 


Topay these old racial feelings, al- 
though not likely to be the match to set 
off the fire, exist as the pitch to make it 
burn with a horror yet unknown. For 
races are brought as closely together in 
rivalry as neighboring fiefs used to be or 
factory cities on opposite banks of a river 
now are. Physical communications have 
dangerously outrun spiritual, and our in- 
ventors have either done the human race 
great damage—or else the human race 
has done them great wrong. Animals in 
a forest rarely fight save in pursuit of 
food. But put the best-fed animals in the 
world in too close quarters and you’'il 
have carnage. Race prejudice is the hu- 
man animal’s distrust of other species 
which must be educated out of him be- 
fore his past ratio of peace to war—264 
years of peace in thirty-four centuries of 
recorded history—changes much. 
Colton’s dictum still remains true: “We 
hate them because we do not know 


‘Modern War 


them, and we will not know them be- 
cause we hate them.” 

These are the three great factors mak- 
ing war in your time and mine. As long 
as they exist, war will not be stopped by 
international conferences nor by peace 
parades nor by writing letters to legisla- 
tors. Nor by the mere negative refusal of 
courageous or disgusted individuals to 
bear arms. 

Most of us who are bitter against war 
have not yet frankly analyzed the condi- 
tions which make war. We must find out 
in our own souls if we want to amelio- 
rate these conditions—whether we actu 
ally want to pay the price out of our own 
present station or comfort or wealth or 
prejudice, of mitigating them. Most of us 
could be turned upon by the scorned mu- 
nitions makers—could be accused of cher- 
ishing, or benefiting by one or more of 
the basic conditions making war. 

War will no more be eliminated with- 
out cost to good citizens than was slavery. 
When we have considered the cost to our 
personal and national interests and de- 
cided that the elimination of mass mur- 
der in future generations is worth it, 
then we must study how best to ease the 
three great pressures making for war. 
That attack must be conducted along the 
lines of science and reason. Emotional- 
ism is totally worthless in this cause. 

Whenever I get this far in an analysis 
of the world’s war threat, I am tempted 
really to question whether the most civ- 
ilized portion of humanity wants war 
eliminated or not. 

What are we really doing in our own 
struggle with the basic factors bringing 
it? 

Do we really want to dry up the war- 
breeding swamps of civilization, or do 
we still think a little too much’of our 
duck shooting? 

Peace propaganda as conducted to date 
is too much like fighting malaria by 
writing tracts condemning mosquitos— 
and its futility is demonstrated by the 
jockeying for place before our eyes in the 
greatest armament race of human history. 





We in men’s eyes shall be 


A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger: 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake; 
Wait a little longer. 
—Cuarves Mackay. 
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Rubber- Tied Libraries 


| Continued from page 33| 


“My dad wants to read Tom Sawyer 
again.” 

The librarian plans ahead for rural 
school needs and makes regular visits, 
bringing fresh books, maps, and pictures, 
and taking the used ones away. A 
wealth of reading material can thus be 
placed at the disposal of rural schools be- 
cause it is shared by many schools and 
the cost is spread over the whole area. 

An example of what the library can do 
for the entire family is found in my own 
Concordia Parish, Louisiana. Concordia 
Parish, or “county” as it would be called 
in any other state, is agricultural. Five 
years ago a new parish library was 
opened as the result of a movement 
started by the Ferriday Rotary Club, 
with the assistance of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission. Because funds were 
limited and the community was a rural 
one, they decided to emphasize service to 
the farmer and his family. 


Warr the library shelves lacked in 
technical books was made up by bulletins 
which were secured without charge from 
state government departments. In time 
this was supplemented by excellent free 
bulletins from public utilities companies 
and large manufacturing concerns. Thus 
the library placed at the disposal of rural 
leaders and of the farmer and his family 
the results of enormous sums spent on 
research work—touching on almost 
every aspect of the farmer’s life, home, 
crops, and commercial relations. 

That this service was appreciated and 
used is indicated by the fact that during 
its first year, with a population of 3,586 
white persons (1930 census), including 
children, the library issued almost 30,000 
books, not to mention pamphlets and 
bulletins. In the second year the circula- 
tion leaped to more than 35,000. Last 
year, it was 61,309—an average of sev- 
enteen and one-half books per person! 
For the first six months of this year, the 
figure is 36,000. 

Ferriday Rotarians were so impressed 
by the success of the library’s service that 
they purchased a motion picture projec- 
tor of standard size which the library 
board uses to present educational films 
on agriculture, the domestic arts, and 


social welfare. 

But the library activity which has 
aroused greatest enthusiasm among Con- 
cordia Parish families is the child wel- 
fare service. When a new baby is reg- 





istered, the health officer sends the name 
and address of the parents to the nearest 
library branch. The librarian immedi- 
ately mails to the mother pamphlets on 
the care of infants. Each month there- 
after, until the child is a year old, a 
pamphlet is received by the parents. 
When the baby is a year old, the libra- 
rian stops sending free pamphlets be- 
cause by this time the mother has ac- 
quired the habit of securing expert ad- 
vice on child health through the library 
and calls voluntarily for books on diet, 
health habits, clothing, and discipline for 
the pre-school age child. 

I happened to meet a couple one day 
near the library headquarters, and, notic- 
ing the attractive baby which the wife 
was holding, I could not refrain from 
saying: “What a fine-looking boy you 
have!” And the husband (not the wife) 
said proudly, “Of course. That’s a 
library baby!” 

The library, with its ten branch and 
one sub-branch stations, is now an ac- 
cepted part of parish life. When we asked 
the people to vote a few months ago on 
a five-year renewal of the three-quarter 
mill tax for its support, only seven votes 
were cast against it! Personally, I feel 
that if the Ferriday Rotary Club had 
never done anything but start this library, 
it would have justified its existence. 

In Mercer County, New Jersey, a 
county library actually helped to build 
a house. The Corwin family needed a 
new home. Many of their friends had 
homes on which they were paying in- 
stalments to contractors or heavy interest 
on long-term mortgages. Some were so 
hard-pressed to pay for their homes that 
they could not give their children the 
education which they had planned. 

The Corwins, however, decided that 
they must have both home and educa- 
tion for their children. They consulted 
the librarian, who loaned them books on 
building, plumbing, electricity, and car- 
penter work. All winter Mr. Corwin 
pored over his books and in March he 
started to build his house. Within six 
months it was finished with a fireplace 
and chimneys that do not smoke; pipes 
and faucets that do not leak. His only 
helpers were his books and his wife who 
developed into a successful painter. 

In Greenville, South Carolina, two 
men, one a mill owner and the other a 
lover of books, supported the city library 
until the citizens rallied to its support. 
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Soon Greenville was spending one dollar 
per capita annually for library service. 
Next, the two men supplied funds for 4 
library truck and, using Greenville |j. 
brary as a working center, sent books 
out to the mill villages. When the mil! 
villages took over the library, the tray. 
elling library was turned toward the 
rural schools. Now the service reaches 
every rural center in the county. 


The largest rural library truck in the 
country runs out of Rochester, New 
York, serving Monroe County. The 
method of operating is simple. Each 
library center must be visited at regular 
intervals. The date of Library Day is 
announced by mail to several interested 
people who in turn notify their neigh- 
bors by messenger and telephone. At the 
appointed hour, farmers living within a 
radius of a mile and a half of the center 
appear with baskets large enough to hold 
a supply of reading matter to satisfy the 
entire family. The time consumed at 
each stop may be twenty minutes or 
three hours, according to the weather 
and the needs of the folks waiting for 
books. If a book not on the truck's 
shelves is needed for some special pur 
pose, the librarian makes a note of it and 
it is sent out promptly by mail. 

The rural population of Monroe 
County is 55,000. The conservative esti- 
mate of the librarians is that each book 
drawn is read by four persons. This 
means that rural Monroe reads _ 163,000 
books a year. A wide range of topics is 
represented in the reading of Monroc 
County adults, including modern fiction, 
home-making,*and allied subjects, plumb- 
ing, electric wiring, aviation, farm ma 
chinery, bee culture, husbandry, nature 
study, astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
modern music, tea-room recipes, modern 
merchandising, with books on biography 
and travel leading. 

The story of the rural library move- 
ment in England reads almost like a 
fairy tale. As recently as 1915 nearly halt 
the people lacked public library service. 
Seeing the success of county libraries in 
the United States, the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust embarked on a program 
of aid to county library establishments. 
At first funds were given to a few coun- 
ties to cover all operating expenses for 
five years. Then laws permitting public 
support were enacted and the trust made 
grants averaging $10,000 to each county 
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which adopted the acts. By the end of 
1925, When the offer was withdrawn, 
there were 89 county libraries in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, and all but 
three per cent of the population was in- 
cluded in the library service areas. A 
similar program is now under way in 


Ireland. 


LL: little country of Denmark only 


seventy-five years ago was practically a 
bankrupt nation whose people had ex- 
isted for a long time under a condition 
of serfdom. About that time it estab- 
lished its first folk school. At these 
schools, instruction was given only by 
word of mouth, but an interest in read- 
ing and study was stimulated which 
caused the demand for books to increase 
by leaps and bounds. A complete, co- 
érdinated system of libraries now makes 
the needed books available, even in the 
smallest hamlet. 

The country’s natural resources were 
small, about half consisting of poor agri- 
cultural land which had been worn out 
through a one-crop system of farming. 
There was very little manufacturing. Its 
other principal industry was fishing. 
Starting with such conditions, it has, 
through education of the masses, pro- 
gressed until now thirty per cent of the 
population has the equivalent of an 
American college education. Illiteracy 
has been reduced to one-fifth of one per 
cent. The monarchy has been changed 
to a constitutional form of government, 
ard its national system of codperation in 
production, marketing, and 
mental affairs has become the envy and 


govern- 


model of the world. 

Denmark has few millionaires, but it 
now has the largest income per capita of 
any nation in the world. The agricul- 
tural laborer earns as much as the indus- 
trial laborer and it is the only nation in 
which the income of industrial labor is 
equal to that in the United States. 

At the present time, the morale of mil- 
lions of men and women is threatened 
by idleness and discouragement. Unem- 
ployment has sent people in greatly in- 
creasing numbers to the public library. 
In addition to bolstering morale, libraries 
help men and women to equip them- 
selves for new jobs and to enjoy free 
recreation, 

Whether your library is a rubber-tired 
one, spinning along the country highway 
with its cargo of information and inspi- 
ration for the farmer’s family, or a big 
city library ministering to discouraged 
humanity—it needs the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all who value its service to the 
community. 
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Good books are now available 
in rural communities of Lamb 
ton County, Ontario, Canada, 
through the county library asso 
ciation which has its headquai 
ters in the Library 
(above). Sarnia Rotarians as- 
sisted with cash and over 400 
book donations, in 
this model library 


Sarnia 


Organi zine 


association. 
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Mandaumin 
(above) and A 

kona (right): each 
has a library. In 
significant in ap- 
pearance, yes— 
but they give pa- 
trons reading ad- 
vantages usually 
found in the met 


ropolitan cente? 
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Bat’a’s House of Service 


[Continued from page 31| 


innumerable cars were being moved. 
These cars carried raw materials, textiles, 
leather, etc., from the central warehouse 
to the cutting building and from there to 
the rest of the factory buildings. From the 
unloading stations on the roof, the parts 
of the shoes were taken down into the 
special workrooms by elevators, where 
the shop superintendent received them 
and saw to it that the first step in their 
preparation was completed. 

Soles, thread, glue, nails, steel parts, all 
came to another section of the workshop 
in which only men worked. They stood 
alongside the conveyor, made up of light 
iron cars, large enough to hold ten pairs 


of shoes. 


Bara had revolutionized his book- 
keeping, for he had discarded the old 
system of counting by dozens and gross, 
had the 
makers for several hundred years, and 


which been custom of shoe 
had introduced the decimal system. He 
paid in Czechoslovak crowns and hellers, 
a hundred hellers to a crown; bought in 
quintals and kilograms and square 
meters, and calculated everything in a 
small bookkeeping room on _ large 
“Powers” machines. 

The process of work was very simple. 
Each individual car on the conveyor held 
the assorted parts necessary for the mak 
ing of ten pairs of shoes, as well as ten 
lasts on which to make them. The worker 
nearest the conveyor reached for a last 
and the part first to be applied to it. By 
the time that he had completed this first 
step on all the lasts, replacing each one 
on the carrier as he took the next, the 
conveyor had moved to his neighbor, 
who, in his turn, finished the second step 
in the process. Each worker was a special- 
ist, doing one single part, one function 
with one stroke. 

The powerful machines rumbled, the 
compressed air machines hissed on the 
glued parts of the shoes, while the polish- 
ing machines buzzed proudly as if realiz- 
ing that theirs was the finishing process 
in this creating of men’s oxfords or dainty 
women’s pumps. At the farthest end of 
the moving chains, girls stamped the 
typical “Made in Czechoslovakia” and 
the price, which always ends with digit 9. 
The shoes had to pass the eagle-eyed in- 
spector before they were allowed to be 
packed in cardboard boxes and ten such 


put in light cardboard cases. 


Each of these workrooms operated ac- 
cording to a definite plan, made in ac- 
cordance with placed orders, and could 
be changed daily. Originally the speed of 
the conveyors and the number of ma- 
chines and workers was organized for the 
output of 2,000 pairs of shoes daily. In 
1928, when I visited there, the daily pro- 
duction of the Bat’a factory had been in- 
creased to 35,000 pairs, and today, despite 
the world depression, the Bat’a plant can 
boast of a daily output of 180,000 pairs. 
The production of rubber footwear helped 
increase the figures, for formerly only 
leather and fabric footwear was manu- 
factured. 

As we left the workroom, I noticed a 
bulletin board hung with various lists of 
names in separate groupings. These lists 
held the personally signed names of all 
those who were employed in that partic- 
ular room and their numbers, In answer 
to my inquiry, I was told that each one 
knows how much his or her neighbor 
earns—fixed salary as well as his or her 
share in the general profit-sharing plan 
otf the company. 

This profit-sharing plan interested me 
and I asked for further details. They 
were immediately~ forthcoming. 

I was told that Thomas Bat’a had un- 
dertaken a great social experiment—that 


of endeavoring to solve, in his own 
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unique fashion, the problem of the r 
tionship between the employer and 
employed. As evidence of this unig 
ness, he never addressed his work: 
whether in speeches, letters, or ney 
paper articles in any other way, ¢! 
“fellow-worker” and forbade anyone < 
to do otherwise. It seems to be a suc« 
ful experiment, or perhaps we can mn 
say arrangement, by which every 
ployee becomes a part owner. There 
only one difference from most such pla: 
and that is, that the actual owner sha: 
the profits with his fellow workers in 
factory, while only the highest offi 
share directly the losses incurred in | 
various departments under their su 


vision. : 


R order better to understand this 
tem, let us follow the whole process, fr: 


raw material to the finished article. 1) 


factory has its own buying departm: 
which is administered by specialists 
long years’ experience in buying. T! 
have a splendid card catalogue syst 


and their statistical department keeps ( 
tailed charts showing price fluctuatio: 


all over the world. All material is rat 
as to its quality. 
To give an example of the thoro 


ness with which the late Thomas Bat 


worked: he sent his step-brother, | 
Bat’a, the present owner, to South A: 


An important part of the Bat'a sales organization 1s the fleet o} 
planes used by Bat'a executives for business trips throughout Ew) 


i 





i 
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ica, to get first-hand information about 
hides and leather stores and their sources 
on the pampas itself. Jan Bat’a crossed 
South America quietly with his fellow 
investigators, studying the methods of 
killing the herds and drawing off the 
hides, photographing and writing up all 
the data, gathering together perhaps the 
most complete information that any shoe 
factory has on file today. 

Now, when the Bat’a buyer telegraphs 
from Hamburg that there is a store of 
a certain type of hides or leather for sale 
‘n Rio de Janeiro, there is no doubt what- 
ever as to its grading and quality, for the 
files tell not only the kind of grass the 
cattle fed on and the characteristics otf 
the hide as a result of it, but also the 
climatic conditions, whether the cattle 
suffered from worms and _ boils, and 
whether the Indians drew the hide in 
their primitive fashion with their knives, 
cutting and damaging it in the process. 
It is in this way that the firm Bat’a de- 
cides whether to buy or not; and it is a 
necessary aid to the buying department 
which buys only in large quantities and 


for cash. 


Te buying department sells smaller 
amounts of the goods on hand to the 
warehouse with only a small profit. The 
warehouse managers take care of its stor- 
age, pay the rent of the buildings as well 
as the lighting, heating, or cooling there- 
of. They in turn sell the raw materials to 
the cutting section, which sells it again 
with a manipulation fee to the individual 
workrooms. The central warehouse buys 
the finished shoes at a small profit to the 
workers and the warehouse, in its turn, 
makes a little profit in selling the shoes 
to the 2,800 odd outlet stores in Czecho- 
slovakia. Footwear intended for export 
has its own section through which it 
must pass. However, that, too, is simi- 
larly organized. 

The workers are led to have a feeling 
of responsibility for their work. This is 
created in the first line by the system of 
bookkeeping which Mr. Bat’a introduced 
in his shop. There is no bookkeeper in 
the common sense of that word, but ev- 
eryone who transforms the material by 
any means, is a bookkeeper. So the work- 
men, whose job is to cut out the leather, 
receives with the material an estimate on 
how and with which result he is to man- 
age it. After completing his work, he 
makes the account himself and can eas- 
ily tell how far he succeeded in reaching 
the estimate. In the case of a greater dif- 
ference, he writes down his opinion and 
reasons for the low performance. That is 
probably the reason why the earnings of 





“THE WATER'S PLENTY 


HOT BUT IT CANT 


SCALD you” 
——. 
LITTLE THINGS THAT ADD TO 


YOUR COMFORT AND SAFETY ARE 
IMPORTANT TO STATLER HOTELS 


Probably not one person ina 
thousand has ever been badly 
scalded in a bath. Butagainst 
even that thousand to one 
chance you are protected ata 
Statler Hotel. Out of our long 
experience, we realize there 
might be a danger, however 
slight...so we guard you 
against it by automatie con- 
trol of hot water temperature, 

This may seem a “little 
thing”. Many hotels do not provide it. But it 
is further proof of how Statler Hotels accept, as 
a duty, the constant protection of your health 
and comfort...the provision of every feature 
essential to complete satisfaction. 

While we're in the bathroom, let’s look at 
some other “little things’. There’s a towel hook 
placed at convenient height... a water mixer 
valve to regulate the temperature of the shower 
with a simple twist of your wrist. The shower 
itself is something you've probeblv taken for 
granted ... but few hotels have foliowed the 
Statlers’ lead in providing a shower in every bath. 

Space permitting, we could list dozens of such 
things... “little things” we have discovered in 
our pursuit of perfection in hotel service. Clean, 
new pen points, both “stub” and “fine”... fresh, 
free-flowing ink ...a pin cushion with its quick- 
repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded 
needles...a gadget for hanging trousers proper- 
ly...the convenient desk calendar ...a telephone- 
attached memorandum pad, etec., etc. 

And when it comes to slumber, no one could 
be more solicitous than we of your comfort. You 
lie on a luxurious inner-spring hair mattress, 
with its protector pad to give unusual smooth- 
ness. Your downy pillows are sheathed in sani- 
tary inner slips as well as snowy white outer 
ones. You sleep better because we have thought 
of such things as sound-proof floor and wall 
construction . . . felted, double connecting doors 
. -. controlled volume of your neighbor's radio 
. + . supply carts with rubber tires and bumpers 
«+. even an ingenious device outside your door 
to tell employees the room is occupied and the 
door locked see 

Some of these things you get at some hotels. 
All of them you'll get only at a Statler. To them 
we add an unparalleled service, rendered by a 
staff of selected, trained employees. 

From whatever angle we approach our story, the 
conclusion is the same: Statler Hotels are fulfill- 
ing a self-assigned obligation to pioneer in the 
development of new ideas that will continually 
add to the pleasure of staying at these hotels ... 
and to give you complete hotel service— Statler 


Service. 
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FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ Pin Cushion 
@ Free Morning News- 
paper 


@ Circulating Ice 
Water 

@ Free Radio Recep- 
tion 

@ Bed Head Reading 
Lamp 


@ Full-length Mirror 

@ Inner-spring Hair 
Mattress 

@ Certified Guest 
Room Lighting for 
Eye Comfort 

@ Privete Bath with 


Every Room 


@ Nol ipping at Publie 
Restaurant Check 
roome 

@ No Tip Chiseling in 
Washrooms 

@ One-day Laundry 
Service without 
Extra Charge 
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for Cigar and News 
stand Items 

@ Statler Service 
Training of 
Employees 

@ Price of Room 
Posted in the Room 

@ A Guarantee of 
Guest Satisfaction 
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Bat’a employees are larger than those of 
any other shoe factory in Central Europe. 

We must remember that the Zlin val- 
ley was for centuries and generations in- 
habited by people who made shoes by 
hand. The greatest problem that Thomas 
Bat’a had to meet was that of convincing 
these people that the new methods were 
better and to teach these newer methods 
to them. He had that difficult task of 
making over workers as well as teaching 
new ones. From the time of my first visit 
at Zlin, to the death of Thomas Bat’a, 
and until today, when the factory is di- 
rected by the equally energetic Jan Bat’a, 
everything is centered about the man at 
the machine. He is the reason for the hun- 
dreds, even thousands of family houses, 
each containing four rooms and a bath, 
that have been built around the factory; 
he is the reason for the ten-storied depart- 
ment store where the Bat’a employees can 
buy all their household needs at modest 
prices; for him, too, the large lunch rooms 
where 5,000 lunches are served daily at 
minimum cost; for him, the hospital, the 
asphalt-paved roads for miles around, and 


the flying field with its eighteen airplanes. 


Some Call It Mud 


| Continued from page 21| 


not yet understand how George, who is 
much heavier than I am, could plow 
through that mud and water so easily. 
Perhaps he thought I was helping. I was 
doing no such a silly thing. I was hang- 
ing on. I was doing everything possible 
to keep up to the boat. Each time | 
would grab for the gunwale, George 
would move the boat just out of my 
reach, 

Ahead of us, through the mist of per- 
spiration that was dimming my eyes, I 
could see a blind. Would we ever reach 
it? My prayer said yes, but my pound- 
ing heart said no. But somehow we 
passed the first of the rushes, the water 
entirely disappeared, and through the 
mud George hauled the boat, while I 
clung to it in complete desperation. 
George was saying “One! Two! Three! 
Shove!” But to me it was one, two, 
three, hang on! Somehow or other 
George got the boat and me into the 
blind. 

Now we had to put out the decoys. 
I took my first journey in the mud with- 
out a boat to hang on to. I'll never for- 
get it. “Hand me the box of decoys,” 
said George. He was ten feet from me. 
I had to get across that ten feet, with a 
box in my arms, I lifted one foot and 
quickly advanced it. The other one sank 


Thomas Bat’a was unbelievably enter- 
prising in the development of his busi- 
ness. He organized its various branches 
independently of each other. He had his 
own forests not only to furnish heels for 
the shoes he manufactures, but also to 
supply his paper mills with wood-pulp to 
manufacture wrapping paper and paper 
for his own several newspapers; he had 
his own rubber plantations in Java and a 
most modern rubber factory for his rub- 
ber products of every sort. 


Brom the first day to the last of my 
two and a half years’ association with 
the Bat’a firm, I was a witness to the 
extraordinary qualities and genial leader- 
ship of its founder, whose every under- 
taking was of great magnitude and whose 
every thought was expressed in world 
terms. He strove to realize his ambition 
which he expressed in the words: “I 
want to put shoes on the two billion 
people living on this globe.” He flew to 
India to convince himself about the pos- 
sibilities of expanding his business in 
the Far East and Asia. He returned and 
made preparations for it. 

















Do You Want a Copy 
for Framing? 


nisin will be gratified to know that 
they may secure a copy of this month’s 
beautiful cover, “Mallard’s Pitching,” for fram- 
ing. It is a reproduction of Richard E. Bishop's 
famous etching and is printed in two colors on 
heavy, pebbled paper. This will make a beautiful 
decoration for library, den, or office when framed 
with a light, wide mat as shown by the above 
illustration. Your copy can be secured by send- 
ing ten cents in stamps or coin to THe Rorarian, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





.empty your boots,” he said, “while | 
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One early morning, when he had 
planned to make a flying trip to France. 
the airplane crashed in the fog over yj, 
own flying field and he and his pilot were 
killed. His colleagues, under the leader. 
ship of his step-brother Jan, are carryin 
on. The factory is growing and were 
not for. the present difficult econ 
situation all over the world, the Bat’a firm 
would play a far more important réle jn 
world commerce. 

For us Rotarians, it is an interesting 
fact that Thomas Bat’a, although a son o; 
plain folks, founded his success on the 
idea of service. All branches of his pro 
duction and distribution are ruled by {| 
motto: “Our customer, our master.” |! 
his outlet stores and salesrooms bear the 
sign: “House of Service.” There 
many industrial leaders, who smiled a 
and ridiculed Thomas Bat’a for trying to 
convince his colleagues of the merits 
these slogans, which are inscribed in huge 
letters on the walls of his factory build 
ings in Zlin. 

Thomas Bat’a has truly shown Furo 
pean industrialists, that he who serves 
others well with his products, ser 
himself best of all. 


r 
S 
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deeper. I tried to pull it out, and the on 
in front started on a slow journey to 
China. Then a very peculiar thing hap 
pened. I felt as though there was a 
magnet in the seat of my pants. Some- 
thing was pulling me down, backward 
I tried to halt, but I might as well hay. 
commanded the sun to turn into d/an 
mange. I sat down. I didn’t sit down 
quickly, but I did it with complete effect. 
The water ran into my boots and was 
followed by mud. I just sat there. 

“I guess you sat down,” said Georg 

“I guess I must have done something 
like that,” I replied. “Would you 
taking this box of decoys off my chest?” 

George took it away, and helped me 
up. “You go on back into the blind and 





put out the rest of the decoys.” 

He joined me after a while. He walked 
through the mud with the utmost un- 
concern. 

I forgot to say that the air was pra 
tically full of ducks. They were flying 
in all directions, George feverishly |0.\! 
ed his gun and began to shoot. I diin' 
shoot. I sat down in the boat, resting 

“Come on, come on!” cried Geor:, 
“we're getting a good flight!” 

I sat there. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
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“lve got a bad kink,” I said. And I 
did have one. 

In time I recovered, and enjoyed won- 
derful shooting—the best I ever had seen. 
In the course of an hour we had killed 
twelve ducks. Then Gil came along in 
his little boat and said he’d take me 
dowa to another blind and let me shoot 
there. He’d seen a lot of ducks working 
around in there. So I got out of the 
boat in the blind and waded out to 
Gil’s boat. I made this very successfully, 
only having to rest twice during the 
whole distance of twenty feet. Then Gil 
and I waded beside the boat and once 
more I hung on. No matter how hard 
I tried I couldn’t help push. 

We had not gone tar when Gil said: 

“There’s the blind straight ahead. You 
can wade in from here.” 

“Easily,” I said. 

I made no bones about it. I simply 
let go of the boat and started cross- 
country toward the blind. 

I took three or four very successful 


steps. Then I began to hit soft spots. 
I sank in until the water was lapping 
around the edges of my boots. 

I tried very hard, but I could not 
move. Realizing that Gil was watching 
me, I made one mighty effort. I pulled 
as I never had pulled before. And I 
was successful—up to a certain point. 
I was successful in pulling my foot, then 
my leg, out of the boot. Since | did this 
entirely under water—a very neat little 
trick—Gil did not see it. But I couldn't 
go away and leave my boot there. I 
couldn’t even go away. I felt my bootless 
foot sinking deeper than the other one. 

Could I tell Gil I had lost a boot? No! 
So I reached into my one remaining dry 
pocket and pulled out a cigarette and 
lit it. 

“Well,” said Gil, “I'll go on back, I'll 
come around with the boat and pick you 
up early in the afternoon, when you've 
got your limit.” 

I smoked my cigarette and waited 
until Gil had gone. Then I began the 








The Annual Tug-of-War 
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“New Way to 
Advertise” 


Amazed Me With Sales 
And Good-Will Results! 


“I'm glad I let a friend 
persuade me to try 
Autopoints for good- 
will advertising. I never 
believed in pencils or 
other novelties before. 
But I found that Auto- 
points are something 
outside the usual run 
of pencils. Handsome, 
extra-long-lived and 
utterly foolproof; 
they're pencils of the 
kind a man buys for 
himself. I find that 
when a man gets one 
of my Autopoints it 
stays in his pocket. He 
sees my message 
twenty times a day. 
Incidentally, I always 
pick Autopoints for my 
non-commercial holiday remembrances to business 
friends. They appreciate a gift like this!’’ 


Used by 4000 Firms! 


Write today for an extremely valuable book of busi- 
ness-getting selling ideas to which over 4000 success 
ful Autopoint users have contributed. It's called “37 
Sales Plans.’’ Sent free to you. Also, let us tell you 
how Autopoints are saving 41c to 90c per year per 
employee for office forces. It may mean many dol 
lars saved for you. Write, on firm letterhead, to 








The # Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT. R-10 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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very discouraging business of getting my 
boot back on again. I finally just sat 
down in the mud and water and put it 
on by main strength. Then I gave up 
the last pretense at keeping even my 
shoulders dry and simply floundered 
through the mud in complete despera- 
tion and utter abandon until I was in 
the blind. The blind was equipped with 
a plank floor. I'll never forget the feeling 
of relief that pervaded my very soul as I 
felt this solid substance beneath my feet. 


Tc thought of emptying my boots 
never occurred to me. (Gil told me after- 
ward that this was a sure sign of com- 
plete acclimation). Ducks were wheeling 
around beautifully. I was trembling both 
from over-work and from the excitement 
of the chase. I crouched low in my blind. 
Three pintails zoomed up from nowhere. 
I fired twice, and on my second shot 
dropped one. He fell with a marvelous 
splash about forty feet away from the 
blind. My joy was short lived. My exulta- 
tion turned to chagrin as I realized that 
the forty feet was forty feet of mud. In 
the other blind, I hadn’t cared. We had 
left the dead ducks on the water, and | 
knew that somehow with George’s pis- 
ton-like legs, we would get them in 
eventually. But here, I was on my own. 
And my many years of valiant service in 
Minnesota and Wyoming brought the 
duck no closer to the blind. 

I learned my lesson. After that I 
waited until they were directly overhead. 
If they were not overhead, they were out 
of range, so far as I was concerned, Once 
I heard George shouting to me when 
many ducks were flying near my blind. 
I think he asked me if I was dead. I 


preserved a dignified silence. 


You don’t have to believe it if you 
don’t want to, but I made a double, and 
dropped both ducks within three feet— 
I mean three feet—of the blind. That 
was the high point of my duck shooting 
career—past, present, and future. 

Well, I was standing there having a 
picnic, enjoying my life’s best duck 





Ding’s Duck Stamp 


A NEW stamp has just been 
placed on sale by the United States 
government, designed by Ding 
Darling, Rotarian cartoonist. 
Every hunter who shoots ducks 
must have one of these stamps af- 
fixed to his state license. Revenue 
from the one-dollar duck stamp 
will be used to propagate water- 
fowl in the United States. Ducks 
are becoming scarcer in many lo- 
calities and the situation will not 
improve unless steps are taken to 
provide feeding and nesting 
grounds. Hunters should not pro- 
test too vigorously. They should 
accept willingly the new duck- 
stamp idea and thus help in a 
good cause. 

Tue Eprrors. 


shooting, when four o'clock came around 
and I saw Gil coming after me. My heart 
stopped as I realized I would have to 
wade out to the boat. Maybe if I 
crouched down and kept very quiet, Gil 
would think I had gone away and 
wouldn't see me. I could stay here, I re- 
flected, eating raw duck, for a couple of 
days. . .. At least that long. ... 


Some ABC's of Modern Money 


| Continued from page 18| 


There was then a state of over-indebted- 
ness in general and of over-indebtedness 
to banks in particular, and this precipi- 
tated a panic of liquidation. It is right 
that the rash debtor should pay, but it is 
pitiful that, when he and his fellows pay 
in a stampede, their folly should have 
power to injure the innocent by-standers 
by changing the average price level ou 
whose steadiness we all have the right to 


depend. 

For let us see what a change of price 
level means. It means a change in the 
value of the money unit—let us call it 
a dollar. If the price level doubles, the 
dollar is halved. If the price level is 
halved, the dollar is doubled. If the price 


level is constant, the dollar is constant; 
and since the dollar is a measuring de- 
vice it ought to be constant, just as a 
yardstick ought to be constant. The 
constancy which the law requires of the 
yardstick is constancy of length. The 
constancy which the law ought to re- 
quire of the dollar is constancy of aver- 
age purchasing power. 

Some people deny the advantage of 
constancy in terms of mere average. 
What interests us, they say, is the price 
of each article separately—bread, butter, 
ham. But the obvious answer is: How 
about a ham sandwich? The cost of the 
three ingredients might vary three ways 
while the combination (i. e., the average) 
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“What luck?” called Gil as he ap. 
proached, poling his little boat. 

I replied: “I got eleven, all told.” 

“That's funny,” said Gil, “I thought 
sure I'd seen you drop twelve.” _ 

I laughed. “The other one must haye 
been swooping down for a drink.” | 
said. 

“Well,” said Gil, “Let’s go. Can you 
walk out here to the boat?” 

I looked at the boat. I resolutely 
stepped out of the blind. I felt my foot 
sinking . . . sinking ... 

I picked up my ducks, I then held 1) 
ducks in one hand, over my shoulier, 
and Gil’s gun in the other. I started fo; 
the boat. Half way there, I had a sinking 
spell. I sat down once more. . 

“I guess I sat down,” I said to Gil. 

“Well,” said Gil, as he pushed the boat 
forward to rescue me, “there’s nothing 
like a little easy hunting just for 4 
change, eh?” 

At which Gil, in the boat, and me. 
three-quarters submerged in the marsh, 
held back our respective heads and 
laughed until we both were so weak 
that we had a mighty hard time rescuing 
me at all. 

I will now skip everything, and wil 
proceed at once to the third act. The 
third act takes place in the house. We 
have eaten a delicious duck dinner and 
are sitting by the fire. My cheeks ar 
burning, and I am tired, but I have had 
one of my mile-post days in the out 
doors. George is saying: 

“Well, duck hunting is duck hunting 
It’s the same every place. I’ve often won 
dered what it is that gets in your blood 
. .. and stays there.” 

And there, Graham, is where the 
opera gets its name— 


Some Call It- Mud. 


stayed the same. And is not the com! 
nation (i. e., the average) three times 
important as any one of its ingredient 
And the average of the cost of livin 
a sandwich of ten thousand ingredicn 
—it is at least a thousand times m: 
important than the cost of any sing! 
article and has a separate identity wit 
a separate cause-and-effect mechanism 
money. 

The separate identity was long 
recognized by certain economists 
sometimes by governments. The Col 
of Massachusetts Bay, in 1747 (a wine 
of notably unreliable prices), establis! 


a so-called “tabular standard” of goos 


to measure some of the payments to ' 
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CE OF WHEAT 






In April, 1933, when the United States relinquished the gold stand 


ard, the price of wheat immediately rose. Also the next two months 
showed the price of wheat following closely the value of the dollar. 


made by the colonial government. And 
during the World War, some of the 
American corporations used a_ similar 
idea—a_ cost-of-living index—in paying 
their workmen. Subconsciously, many of 
us private citizens use an implied tabu- 
lar standard when we incur an unusual 
expense, for we measure it subconsciously 
by the miscellaneous goods we must sac- 


rifice for it. 


Dar greatest of al! economic reforms 
would be to make our calculations re- 
liable—especially the complex calcula- 
tions of business. But to make these re- 
liabl ake the doll: liable; 
iable, we must make the dollar reliable; 
make its general purchasing 
Just as the plan of a 


that 15, 
power reliable. 
bridge requires a constant yardstick and 
a constant pound weight, so business 
plans require a constant dollar, especially 
because of the ubiquitous borrowing 
element in business plans. If you borrow 
$1,000 payable in a year, those dollars 
ought to be worth the same when paid 
as when promised. Otherwise, one party 
or the other will be taken by surprise and 
cheated and his plans hurt—perhaps 
ruined. In fact, the inconstant dollar is 
the chief cause of bankruptcies and of 
bank failures. 

How to cure it? 

Sweden has shown the way, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, on a larger scale, is on the 
way. Sweden has practically abolished in- 
flation and deflation. That is, she has so 
regulated the flow of her circulating me- 
dium (including checking deposits) as 
to keep her domestic commodity price 


level as constant as possible—within one 
per cent most of the time and within two 
per cent all the time, from Sepember, 
1931, down to last advices. 

Sweden is, therefore, the best answer 
to those who say “It can’t be done.” But 
when you show by Sweden that it can be 





done, the defeatists say, “If it can be, it 
ought not to be,” and try to prove this 
by playing up the depression ailments 
which still survive in Sweden, as if they 
had begun since September, 1931. Re 
cently, however, the press carried a notice 
of a League ot Nations report on Swe 
den to the effect that Sweden is farther 
on the road to recovery than any other 
country in Europe. 

In my opinion, Sweden would be still 
farther on the road, if, before stabilizing 
her price level, she had raised it (by 
monetary reflation) enough to cure in a 
measure the damage previously done to 
Swedish debtors by the recent deflation. 
Debtor troubles are the essence of a di 
pre ssion. Mr. Hoover, therefore, tried to 
level; and Mr. 


Roosevelt, under more auspicious condi 


raise America’s price 
tions, has proceeded more successfully 
along that line, announcing stabilization 
as his goal. 

How, then, is the price level to be 
controlled, either to raise it or to sta 
bilize it? 

First consider the bank check circu 
lation in the United States. The amount 
of it outstanding at a given moment is 
chiefly determined by the amount of out 
standing loans, made by such banks as 
under our system do the lending to the 
public (call them “member banks”); and 
the amount of these loans is determined 
by the rate of interest charged by thes 
member banks, which is, in turn, deter 


mined partly by the rediscount rates 
charged by the central banks to the mem 
ber banks and partly by the reserves 
which the member banks have in the cus 
tody of the central banks—for the law 
forbids the loans to exceed a certain mul 
tiple of these reserves. The central banks 
(chiefly the twelve Reserve Banks of the 
Federal Reserve System) can increase or 
of the member 


decrease the reserves 
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banks by selling or buying in the open 
market the securities of the member 
banks. For instance, when a Reserve bank 
buys from the member banks, the pur- 
chase money increases the cash to the 
credit of the member banks, and this 
cash (usually) functions as member bank 
reserve. 

It is notorious that these central-bank 
devices—the rediscount rate and the so- 
called “open market operations”—have 
often been used for the express purpose 
of altering the circulation of checks; but 


on international trade, yet Sweden keeps 
her domestic cost-of-living price level 
steady. 

Where does gold enter the picture? 

Of silver there is not room to speak. 
I merely record my dissent from any 
plan to complicate our already too com- 
plex monetary system by using silver 
any more than we do now. 

As for gold, then: First, it is conven- 
ient for international trade, but not in- 
dispensable. At this writing, both Sweden 
and Britain are doing very well without 
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The production of wheat per capita follows closely the production of all 
crops. Since 1900 there has been a slow and gradual decline in production. 


the steadying of the price level has never 
been made the express purpose of these 
adjustments of the checking currency. 
The late Benjamin Strong, as governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, did exert his great influence more 
or less in favor of such steadying of the 
price level; and other bankers who have 
argued even more explicitly for price 
level stabilization as the most important 
objective of central banking are Rooth of 
Sweden and, in America, George L. 
LeBlanc and Frank A. Vanderlip. 


Berore considering metallic money, 
how about international exchange? 

It is desirable that exchange, too, 
should be kept steady; and if all nations 
steadied their respective price levels, in- 
ternational exchange would automati- 
cally become steady. But if we must 
choose between a stable domestic price 
level and so-called “stable exchange” 
(which implies a price level going up and 
down synchronously with the price levels 
of other countries), we ought to choose a 
stable domestic price level; for a stable 
domestic price level would be the basic 
preventive of domestic booms and de- 


pressions. 

Even in the interest of international 
trade, it is better that each nation should 
thus secure the solvency of its own citi- 
zens. This was pointed out by the Royal 
Bank of Canada. Sweden depends largely 


it. However, gold will probably be re- 
instated; and when it is, the nations 
ought to be prepared for its peculiari- 
ties; for these peculiarities have often 
played havoc with price levels. 

Gold is peculiar in being both money 
and commodity, so that not only is its 
buying power determined by its flow as 
money, but its flow as money is partly 
determined by its supply and demand 
as commodity; and in both respects it is 
affected by the tugging and hauling be- 
tween nations for its possession. Also, 
until April 19, 1933, gold in America 
was the most available form of bank 
reserve, thus helping to regulate and an- 
regulate the checking currency. 

It is impossible to keep two forms of 
dollar circulating at two different values. 
If they start at two values, either they 
will come together at a compromise value 
or (if the discrepancy is too big for that) 
the more valuable form will go out of 
circulation and leave the field to the 
cheaper form. On April 19, 1933, gold 
was purposely taken out of our American 
circulation, and it was not put back until 
the exaggerated value of the other forms 
of dollar had been changed—reduced by 
means of both quantity and velocity 
reflation. 

Then came the problem of reinstating 
the gold dollar. It, too, had acquired an 
excessive value; but as the excess was 
principally due to the commodity supply 
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and demand of gold and to the inter. 
national rivalry for its possession, the 
gold dollar had gone on retaining its ex. 
cess value during its exile. Therefore 
when it was reinstated (by the law of 
January 30, 1934), it had to submit to 
three alterations before it could be {t- 
ted in: 

First, its excess value was shaved off 
by the shaving down of its physical size 
(nearly forty-one per cent). This in- 
volved potential inflation in terms of 
gold dollars, since new ones can be made 
from the shavings (which are now ip 
storage). 

Second, for bank-reserve purposes, 
gold is no longer available, but the paper 
certificates representing it are used in- 
stead (and used also as backing for bank 
notes). 

Third, the use of gold money is now 
practically confined to international pay- 
ments, being for that purpose stored up 
in the United States Treasury in bar 
form, and no longer required for the 
redemption of the certificates (or of any 
other American money) except for special 
purposes. 


Aso, by the same law, the President 
was authorized to vary still further ¢! 
size of this new gold-bar dollar—to var 
the size within limits according as the 
value might get out of line with the de- 
sired price level. It is to be hoped that 
(under the Goldsborough bill, which 
ought to be passed) this power to cor 
rect any changes in the value of the gold 
bar dollar (by changing its size if neces- 
sary) will be vested in the Monetary 
Authority and made permanent. America 
would then be fully equipped to achi 
as fine an adjustment of the price level 
as Sweden has already achieved. And 
America would have the added advan 
tage that she would, first of all, have a 
complished what Sweden neglected (and 
now apparently regrets she neglected ) 

a reasonable reflation of the depressed 
price level. 

In America there are still those w! 
insist that the attempt to regulate the 
price level is blasphemy against Nature. 
If Nature wants inflation or detlation, 
who is Uncle Sam—who are the banks 
—to interfere? But I would ask: Who 
is Nature in this connection but just pre- 
cisely Uncle Sam and the banks and the 
mines? It is these and not Nature that 
have kept jerking the price level by « 
cident or caprice. We must end «il 
caprice. We must insure against accident. 
If we build bridges by standards 0! 
length and weight, let us build business 
by a standard of value—a_ stabilized 


dollar. 
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Boer lively topics for Rotary club meetings 
have been suggested by the Secretariat in Plan- 

Club Programs in Advance (folder, form 
No. 251). 

For those developing programs on these sub- 
‘ects, much practical help is available. A request 
to the Secretariat of Rotary International (211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago) will bring definite 

specific program outlines on the topics sug- 
ted. And the following references should also 
ve useful. 
* — 7 


FIRST WEEK—Privileges and Responsi- 
bilities of a Rotarian (Club Service) 
From Tue Rorartian— 

Rotary Dividends. 
issue, page 5. 

Inventory Time. An editorial on the indi- 
vidual Rotarian’s contribution to Rotary. 
July, 1933. 

On the Jericho Road. A parable on the 
Rotarian who discovered the true meaning 
of Rotary through practice of its principles. 
Feb., 1933. 

Rotary’s Hardest Job is Ahead. If Rotary 
is to achieve success through its Sixth Ob- 
ject, members must broaden their minds 
and widen their horizon. Aug 


g-, 


Open Up, Oyster! Fellowship thrives where 


Fred L. This 


Haas. 


1933. 


conversation flows easily. Frank B. Mc- 
Allister. June, 1934. 
Our Expanding Backyard. World wide 


problems are as simple of solution as those 

of the small community—provided the 

same principles of tolerance and friendli- 
ness are fearlessly applied. Leland D. Wood. 

May, 1934. 

On Dignifying One’s Vocation. “Work 
gains in dignity and is sure to be better done 
when the worker is inspired by the higher 
ideal and motive.” J. M. Connell. Nov., 
1933. 

MPHLETS AND PAPERS 

Some Advantages to Be Derived from 
Membership in a Rotary Club and 
Building and Maintaining Club 
Morale. Pamphlet No. 3A—Club Service. 
Secretariat of Rotary International. 

SECOND WEEK — Money (Vocational 
Service) 

From Tue Rorarian— 

Some ABC’s of Modern Money. 
Fisher. This issue, page 16. 

Is Inflation the Way Out?—a debate, 
William Trufant Foster (yes), and H. 
Parker Willis (no). Apr., 1933. 

Some ABC’s of Economics. Brief explana- 
tions of inflation, and other monetary terms. 
James G. Hodgson. Aug., 1933. 

Can the Dollar Be Managed? Merits of 


Irving 


the “Commodity Dollar.” William Tru- 
fant Foster. Jan., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 
Where Consumers Produce (Sweden). 


Forum Magazine, Sept., 1934. 

How Does Money Affect Prices? F. A. 
Delano. Review of Reviews. Jan., 1934. 
Concerning Money. G. Garrett. Saturda) 

Evening Post. Feb. 3, 1934. 

Money Problems of Yesterday and To- 
day. A. Shaw. Review of Reviews, Jan., 
1934. 

What It Takes. R. Tucker. Collier’s, Feb. 


17, 1934. 
Many Kinds of Money. Samuel Crother. 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 11, 1933. 





Helps for Rotary Club Programs 


Two Chapters in the Story of Gold. G. 
Garett. Saturday Evening Post, Mar. 3, 
1934. 

Rooks 


Current Monetary Issues. Leo Pasvolsky. 


Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 
$1.50. 

What Everybody Wants to Know about 

Money. A collection of essays by experts, 
edited by G. D. H. Cole, Knopt, N. 
93.00. 

Prices. George F. Warren and Frank A. 
Pearson. John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 


d3 go, 
Inflation? Irving Fisher. Adelphi Company, 
N. Y. $1.50. 
THIRD WEEK—Mexico (Convention and 
International Service) 
From Tut 
Civilization Follows the Press. Douglas C 
McMurtrie. 


RoTARIAN— 


This issue, page 25. 


Esperanto—a debate. This issue, pages 12 
14. To be followed by monthly Spanish 
lessons. For sources of information on 
Esperanto, write to THe Rorarian 

Other Magazines— 
Missip’ to Mexico. G. Brandt. Review of 


Reviews, Jan., 1934. 
Picturesque Mexico and Central America. 
Literary Digest, Dec. 
Rolling Down to Mexico. W. G. Shepherd. 
Collier’s, Dec. 9, 1933 . 
Homemaking Around the Globe. Ameri- 
can Home, Mar., 1934. 
Books 
Viva Mexico! Charles M. Fland 
Appleton-Century, N. Y. $1. 
Mexico and Its Heritage. Ernest Gr 
N. ¥. $5 
Appleton-Century, 


10, 19 


D Appleton Century, 
Mexican Painting. D 

N. Y. $3.50. 
Mexico—A Study of Two Americas. 

Stuart Chase. Macmillan, N. Y. $3 


Morion Pictures aND STEREOP ( S ES 
Mexico Film (3 reels, 16 mm., 35 nut 
Also stereopticon | slide Me 
with brief items about each. Cost—one way 
transportation. Rotary International, 11 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III 
FOURTH WEEK—Intercity Meetings 
(Club Service) 
Let’s Go A’ Visiting. An editorial, this issue, 
page 37 
—Sugvgestions tor in t progr 
gleaned from reports of such me tings in 


the Rotary Around the World department 


of current issue A similar « 
maintained in the Rorarian « and ’ 
be obtained upon request. Special hel; ire 
also available from the Secretariat of Ro 
tary International. 

* * * 


Other Reading References 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Rubber-Tired Libraries (Community 
Service), Glenn Holloway. This 


page 32. 
A Library? “It’s Easy,” 
Davis. July, 1934. 
Books AND OTHER 
Our Starving Libraries. R. L. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y., $1.25. 
—Write American Library Association, 
No. Michigan Ave., 
helps. 


Says Utica. Clyde B. 


HeLps— 
Dufius, 
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Sell By Mail Gardner letters and 
literature have pro 
moted the sales of millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise and securities. Clients throughout 
America. Interesting booklet on modern mail 
selling, with complete plan outline prepared 
especially for you, if you write fully. 


ERNEST F. GARDNER ADV. SERVICE 


1015 SR. Central Street Kansas City, Mo 
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Vol. No. 6, Jan. to June, 1915 

Vol. No. 7, July to Dec., 191 

Vol. No. 9, July to De 16 
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Our extensive reference library is now open 
to the public. Interesting sketches, illustra- 
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303 Schofield Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Chats on Contributors 


i, Close, Three Pressures to Modern 
War, is the pen name of Josef Washington Hall, 
well known newspaper correspondent, author, 
lecturer, and world traveller. At the time of the 
earthquake in Kansu, on the Tibetan-Mongolian 
border, when 200,000 lives were lost, Mr. Hall 
turned explorer, visiting the remote district for 
the International Relief Committee and the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. His findings were 
widely published. He has been a lyceum lecturer 
in the United States since 1922 and lecturer on 
Oriental life and literature at the University of 
Washington since 1924. 
* * * 

Irving Fisher, Ph.D., Some ABC's of 
Modern Money, professor of political economy 
at Yale University since 1898, is among America’s 
foremost economists and oftimes referred to as 
the father of the commodity dollar idea. Dr. 
Fisher has long maintained an active interest in 
promoting the public welfare. He was vice 
president for the United States of the Third 
International Commission on Eugenics, was a 
member of Theodore Roosevelt’s National Con- 
servation Commission. Since 1914 he has been 
chairman of the Hygiene Reference Board of the 
Life Extension Institute, and since 1917 chair- 
man of the sub-committee on alcohol of the 
Council of National Defense. He is a director of 
several large corporations, and has served as 
president or member of numerous health, eco- 
nomic, and other associations and organizations. 
Dr. Fisher’s texts on “money” are used in col- 
leges and universities throughout the United 
States as well as in many other countries. 

* * i 

Robert Gordon Sproul, Universities Face 
Radicalism, one of the younger of America’s 
large university executives, has been president 
of the University of California since 1930 and 
has served his state and community on numerous 
committees and commissions. Dr. Sproul is a 
past president of the Berkeley (California) 
Rotary Club. His article is based on a recent 
address before an intercity meeting of the Los 
Angeles Rotary Club, attended by thirty other 
Rotary clubs of Southern California. 

* * * 

Bert Zenaty, Bat'a’s House of Service . 
Tue Rorartan is privileged to bring to its readers 
the story of this experiment of industrialization 
and employer-employee relations through the 
cooperation of Dr. Karel Neuwirt, past governor 
of the Sixty-sixth District. Rotarian Zenaty, a 
member of the Prague club, is a graduate me- 
chanical engineer, but in Czechoslovakia he is 
well known as a journalist and author. 

* * * 

Ernest Jerome Hopkins, How Canada 
Curbs Crime, is a journalist-investigator who has 
made a nationwide study of police third-degree 
practices in the United States for the famous 
Wickersham Commission. He is the author of 
two books, Our Lawless Police, and What Hap- 
pened in the Mooney Case . .. Donald Hough, 
Some Call It Mud, wrote Ducks De Luxe in the 
November, 1933, Rotarian. He is a Chicago 
advertising counsellor, and a frequent fiction 
writer for Collier's, Liberty, and other magazines. 

* * > 

Esperanto—Ideal Auxiliary Language? Karl 
von Frenckell, who advocates Esperanto, is not 
a new name in Rotary literature, for he has 
served on the Finance, Vocational Service, and 
European Economic Advisory Committees of Ro- 
tary International. He is a member of the Dresden 








Robert Gordon Sproul 


(Germany) Rotary Club, in which he ho 
classification of “private banking.” Bernhard 
H. Dawson, who says no to Esperanto 
recommends Spanish or English, is chiet 

omer of the La Plata (Argentine) Obser 
Despite his many scientific activities he 
time to serve the local Rotary club as sec 

It also is of interest that he is a native of Kk 
and a son of Charles W. Dawson, past go 

of the old Eleventh District. Douglas P. Boat- 
man, who presents the rebuttal to Dr. Da 
arguments, is British representative tor 
Rotarian Esperanto Fellowship (La R 
Esperanto-Amikaro), and was former!) 

man of the International Service Committ 
the Rotary Club of Southend-on-Sea, En, 


* * * 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, Civilizasi 
lows the Press, a recognized authority on t 
raphy and the history of printing. He is d 
of typography of the Ludlow Typograph | 
pany in Chicago. At one time he was cou 
for THe Rorartan, and for a number of yea 
editor of the American Journal of Care { 
ples. He is the author of American Type D 
The Golden Book, Modern Typograp/ 
Layout, and several books on early print 


* . * 


Allen McReynolds, Now You Are 7 
One, is a Carthage, Missouri, attorney, a! 
formerly president of the Rotary club th: 
article is adapted from a booklet presented | 
son, Allen McReynolds, Jr., on his tw 
birthday. . Glenn H. Holloway, ! 
Tired Libraries, is president ot the S 
Engineering and Sales Company at Baton 
La. He has a record of active Rotary serv 
Fred L. Haas, My Rotary Dividends, | 
classification of “ladies ready-to-wear” 
Omaha (Nebraska) Rotary Club. 


* * * 


Richard E. Bishop, whose famous ct: 
“Mallards Pitching,” is reproduced on 
month’s cover, is a well known Philad 
artist. One of his hobbies (which has b 
quite remunerative) is that of etching duc 
flight, on drinking goblets. Readers interest: 
securing a copy of this cover suitable for fra’ 
should refer to the announcement on page ‘ 
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MULTIPLIES ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR 
EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER, ALIKE 


@ During the World War the Allied Nations took the principal 
part of the output of Acme factories. Steel for Acme Cabinets 
moved on “A priority” ... Governments needed Acme Visible 
Equipment to direct the men that won the war. 

It was during this period that Foreign Nations, seeing Acme in 
service, started buying for their own requirements and a great 
export business was built up that sent Acme into every civilized 
country in the world. 


@ After the War, Business followed the example of governments 
and filled our factories with orders beyond the capacity to 
produce. Acme Visible Equipment was used to increase the 
production of every worker and executive, at a time when 
“production” was the watchword. 


@ Later, when the Nations of the World decided that economi 
conditions would not cure themselves they again turned to Visib! 
Equipment and the larger portion ot Acme produc ts was required 
to direct the efforts of governments to “Lick the Depression 
They knew that Acme not only would double and treble the 
effectiveness of individual workers but through them multiply the 
accomplishments of executives themselves. 
@ Now, with the obvious improvement in busine 3S, Industry 1 
again turning to Acme V: ible Equipment to add to the effect: 
ness of every wor ker whether he be an ¢ mployee or an employ 
Acme Visible Equipment is applic il le to every commer 


| 


record and the effec tiveness oO! the pe! onnel working with it 


is immediately doubled and more 


The development that has occurred in Acme Visible Equipment during the past eight years is shown in a new 
48-page book which every business man is invited to request. Attach the coupon to your business letterhead. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


and Executives. 
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World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Visible Equipment 
8 South Michigan Avenue 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me copy of 48-page Book on Methods for Multiplying Accomplishment of Wo 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


When writing to ACME CarRD SysteM Co., please mention “The Rotarian” 

















CHANNING 
POLLOCK 





For Next Month— 


Is It Smart 
To Be Dirty? 
YHANNING POLLOCK. noted au- 


thor. dramatist, and lecturer, airs 


his views on modern literature and 


drama. Though his article highly con- 


demns. he believes that “we are too 
sane and vigorous a nation to be per- 
manently deceived by shallow po- 


°° 
seurs, 


Selling Philosophy 
That’s Working 


ASH YOUNG has sold more than 

a million dollars worth of insur- 
ance a year for a long time—even 
through the depression. He accredits 
his success chiefly to his philosophy of 
salesmanship. He will give you some- 
thing to think about in your December 


RoTARIAN. 


More Radio Wonders 


Coming, Says Marconi 


UGLIELMO MARCONI, 


JF famous scientist and inventor of 


world 


the wireless, tells of more radio won- 
ders to come, of the remarkable quali- 
ties of micro-waves, of the ultimate 
goal of wireless research, in an exclu- 


sive interview, to appear in— 


Your RorariAn 
for December 

















THE ROTARIAN 


Our Open Forum 


Brief letters, commenting on articles, are always welcome. Here 


are a 


few reprinted for the benefit of all. Others are on pages 34, 41, and 61. 


Will U. S. Pay Price of Peace? 


The following letter was written to Upton 
Close, author of “Three Pressures to Modern 
War,” in the October Rovarian, and is repro- 
duced here by special permission. 

I have been a Rotarian since 1920 and during 
the years between I have read repeatedly the 
writings of contributors to THe Rorarian on the 
subject of the prevention of war. 

Practically all of them were denunciations of 
war like “writing tracts condemning mosquitos 
in order to prevent malaria,” to paraphrase your 
own language. 

At last we have something constructive in 
Tue Rorarian from your facile pen, “Three 
Pressures to Modern War.” 

I have read this contribution of yours with 
delight. Practically all army officers are students 
of the underlying causes of war, but seldom do 
we see anything from even the most advanced 
thinkers that would remotely suggest the real 
truth. 

(America may avoid war by paying the stagger- 
ing price of peace, but to quote my own lan- 
guage im a recent speech, “my name will be 
obliterated from my tombstone by the merciless 
sands of time before Americans will consent to 
the economic readjustments necessary to pre- 
serve peace.” 

Paut B. Matonr, Rofartan, 
Major General, U. S. Army. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Hunts and Swaps Ferns 


Will you kindly give me the address of Robert 
Sparks Walker who wrote so interestly of wild 
flowers in the June Rorartan? Native ferns is 
my hobby and I am wondering if he can put me 
in touch with others in the same line. I have 
over eighty different ferns now growing in my 
garden as the result of hunt and swap, about 
half of my ferns not being native about this ter- 
ritory. 

I am also interested in wild flowers and have 
quite a number of the more unusual ones grow- 
ing in my yard with some particularly interest- 
ing ones in little bogs made from _half-barrels. 

Dr. M. R. SHARPE, 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Uxbridge, Mass. 

Robert Sparks Walker, author of “Have you 
Met Mr. Toadflax,” may be addressed 
808 Greenwood Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a 


In Erin, It’s a Shillalah 


I came across a notice, copied from the 
London Rotarian stating that Prince George had 
been fined 1/- in a South African Rotary club. 
The paragraph was copied by Sam Woods of 
the Athens Rotary Club, Georgia, U. S. A., who 
has kindly placed me on his list, and sends me 
each week a copy of his publication. 

After reading the paragraph in Sam’s News, 
I thought of the doings of our Sergeant-at-Arms 
“Blo,” Rotarian W. Bloomfield, who has held 
his job in our club since its inception, and will 
continue, I am sure. Blo has a wonderful fund 
of humor, and is a very popular member. 

We have what we term in our club a Sun- 
shine Box, and each lunch meeting Blo puts it in 





front of each member for a donation, and js jin 
every case successful. 

I got Blo, a lifelong friend, to give m, 
drawing of our “mere.” A mere, as reader 
“The Romance of the Maoris,” by the late 7 
List in the 
an old-time war weapon of the native rac 


September RorariaN may reca 


wields ours and gives a part Maori demonst 
tion on the celebration of the birthdays of tnem 
bers at luncheon meetings. 

Blo has fined three governors of New Zealand 
—manufacturing reasons for the fine. He ha 
also fined Sydney W. Pascall, ex-president 
Rotary International, for some obscure rea 
In each of the four fines the penalty was 2 
(our coin)—6o0 cents—and these coins have b 
inlaid in the wooden mere as per sketch. 

While it is the prero-rative of the president 
inflict fines, Blo has been the executioner in | 
events mentioned, and in every case to the d 
of the members of the club, and in every ca 
distinguished gentlemen (and guests of the « 
entered into the spirit of the joke, of which ¢] 
were the victims. 

New Zealand has been very fortunate in ¢! 
three representatives of Great Britain, who | 
entered fully into the life of the people of N 
Zealand, and have in each case won the est 
of New Zealanders. If we had more of thi: 
of leaders there would, I venture to think 


much less unrest in the world. 

The mere was a present from the Wellingtor 
Rotary Club. The word “Akarana” is Ma 
Auckland, while “Poneke” is the purely M 
name of the Wellington district. 


JoHN Cxark, Rotarian 
Auckland, New Zealand. 





























The coins in- 
laid (left) are 
the fines levied 
on Lord Bled- 
isloe (1930) 
and on Earl 


Jellicoe (1924). 


This view shows 
coins from Sydney W. 
Pascall (1932), form- 
er president of Rotary 
International,and 
also from Sir Charles 
Fergusson (1926). 








